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They are the only school geographies which show constantly the inter- 
relation of physical geography with the life and work of man. 





They are the only school geographies which treat agriculture in an ade- 


quate manner as the basal industry of human life. 





They are the only school geographies which discuss many of the latest 


important inventions and most recently developed industries. 





They are the only school geographies which present relief maps in color. 





They are the only school geographies which offer an entirely new collec- 


tion of maps made especially for them. 





They are the only school geographies which treat the difficult topics. of 





mathematical geography, such as zones, seasons and motions of the 
earth in a way that is rigorously accurate yet amazingly intelligible 
to a child. 

They are the only school geographies which, both by text and pictures, con- 


sistently place their chief emphasis on the human side of geography. 
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_ £*One of the Great American Novels’’ 





Every ‘forward-looking American 


educator will profit by a reading of 


IN THE HEART OF A FOOL 


William Allen White’s New Novel 


“Here is America, marching over its blunders 
to a more humane and righteous standard of 
living. The big forces behind this story come 
over the reader like the heartbeat of the 
nation.” — N. Y. E. Post 


‘*The Secret of the Next Fifty Years’’ 





The deeds and dreams of America today, as 
they are vividly pictured in Mr. White's re 
markable novel, reveal the trend and the goal 


of the new generation, 


IN THE HEART OF A FOOL 


“Will profoundly affect the thoughts and_ the 

feelings of the many who will read it.” ae iP 

Sun. 

“An absorbing book filled with love, adventure, 

pathos, liumor and drama.” Chicago k. J 
\/ready Third Edition 


At bookstores or by mail, $1.60 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 
NEW YORK 








The second volume in the Play School Series 


Edited by CLARK W. HETHERINGTON 


Educating by Story-Telling 


Showing the value of Story-Telling 
as an educational tool for the use 
of all workers with children. 





By CATHERINE DUNLAP CATHER 


N this practical book, which shows how the 

story may be used as a powerful tool in the 
hands of the educator, there is worked out a de- 
tailed plan for the busy teacher, librarian, or 
mother to follow in trying to establish ‘stand- 
ards in literature, art, music, and other subjects 
Thirty. stories for telling and full bibliographies 


are valuable features 


The author is perhaps the best-known writer on 
' 


story-telling in this untry 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicag« 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 








We have had all sorts of answers to 


birth, and 





~ AMERICAN IDEALS 


A HISTORY THAT 
TEACHES THEM 


OURNE AND BENTON’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


inculcates Americanism, its narratives of the achievements of our fathers 


and forefathers promote patriotism, and it makes very clear the ideals for 
which our Government stands. ~These ends are best accomplished not by preach- 
ments, but by the tone of the story and the emphasis shown in the selection of facts. 


What Are the Ideals of America? 


he question, but so far as grammar-school 


| children are able to appreciate them, they may be summed up as 


| 1. Lincoln’s definition of government by the people. 
2. The honor due to industry and achievement. 
The recognition of worth in men and women irrespective of rank, riches, or 


4. The aim to secure for all a common opportunity of self-development. 


Let us send you a monograph on this topic. 


D. C. HEATH © COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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APPRECIATION OF EDUCATION 


Bz A, FB. 


The war of 1914-18 was not only worse than 
all other wars in history in its cost of blood and 
treasure, its horrors and terrors, but it is the 
most momentous in its consequences. 

On July 15, 1918, the most wonderful mili- 
tary power in the world started on its most 
triumphant drive on Paris, and all the world 
shuddered as it awaited the initiation of tha 
drive. For four months there had been one 
terrific drive after another. The ground which 
the Allies had gained by yards the great mili- 
tary empire of the world had captured by 
miles. Only one more drive was needed for a 
feast of military revelry in the Queen City of 
the World. 

On July 18 that proudest of military peoples 
began to experience a series of defeats, whicn 
had then to accept the most galling terms of 
surrender in the world’s history. Those four 
days in July, 1918, saw the beginning of the 
end of the terrors of autocracy on the face of 
the globe. 

Those four days in July, 1918, saw the dim- 
mer put On aristocracy, which had been the glow 
and glory of success since the day when the 
Czar of Aristocracy triumphed over Adam and 


Eve in the traditional beauty and sweetness of 
Eden. 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE AGES. 

The story of Eden, be it fact or fiction, be it 
history or tradition, be it parable or revelation, 
has in it the entire story of the history of the 
human race. Adam and Eve had every conceiv- 
able opportunity for peace and plenty, for com- 
fort and joy, when a social Kaiser appeared on 
the scene and told them in most seductive fash- 
ion that democracy was tame, dull, stupid, 
monotonous, and the world for thousands of 
years has suffered because the first democrats 
yielded to the Satanic autocrat, and the strug- 
gle of the ages began. 


THE HOPE OF AGES. 

Whatever our theology, whatever our re- 
ligious inheritance, whether we read into Geth- 
semane the truth of history or the vision of 
tradition the Hope of the Ages was there. 

Democracy as an escape from Satanic autoc- 
racy by the supreme sacrifice of a divinely 
human being is brilliantly portrayed in the 
graphic moving picture of autocracy on the 


WINSHIP 


broad road to Hades and the straight and nar- 
row way of democracy to the pearly gates of the 
New Jerusalem. 

TRIUMPHS OF DEMOCRACY. 

The triumph of democracy at Chateau- 
Thierry was not the first nor will be it be the 
last. Whenever autocracy has forced democ- 
racy to accept battle royal, democracy has al- 
ways triumphed and will always triumph. 

Autocracy can never defy the purifying ef- 
fect of democracy any more than frolicsome, 
playful, leaping, sporting, foaming waters can 
become stagnant. There have been Dark 
Ages whenever there was no democracy ready 
to accept the challenge of autocracy. 

FIRST INTERNATIONAL DEMOCRACY. 

The fatal mistake of the former Kaiser and 
his military advisers was that they did not real- 
ize that for the first time since the Garden of 
Eden there is an International Democracy. 

There had been triumphs of democracy in 
many nations, but there had never been an In- 
ternational Democracy. 

Never for a moment did it occur to the former 
Kaiser that the democracy in twenty-one coun- 
tries of the World was one and the same in es- 
sence and that his Satanic autocracy was ab- 
horrent to democracy everywhere, that it was 
an international abhorrence. 


NOBILITY OF COMMON PEOPLE. 

The World War was a war for peace, be- 
cause it was a death grapple of democracy with 
aristocracy. From first to last it was a war for 
the ennobling of the common people. The mis- 
sion of the war was to provide for the nobility 
of the common people. 

Democracy is public respect for the common 
people and self-respect of the common people. 
On the side of democracy it was literally a war 
of the common people, by the common people, 
and for the common people. 

It was a war of the common people to de- 
mand public respect. It has been a wonderful 
triumph. It remains for education to develop 
self-respect of all the common people. For the 
first time education is recognized as having a 
statesman’s job in every country on the globe. 

This war has placed education on the throne 
in all democracies. The war has made a real 
demand for statesmen in education. 
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THE POLITICIAN IN EDUCATION. 


There is now a clear demonstration that the 
politician in education is as much out-of-date 
as a sailing outfit on a man-of-war. 

For three-quarters of a century after war- 
ships were steam crafts they carried a full out- 
fit of masts, spars, and sails on the theory that 
when running straight before a fair wind the 
sails would increase the speed. For three-quar- 
ters of a century it seems never to have oc- 
curred to the traditional admiral or secretary 
of the navy, even in England, that the outfit of 
masts and spars not only retarded the ship in a 
head wind, but was a source of danger in foul 
weather. 

In the same way democracy, even in America, 
has been slow to realize that the politician in 
education has been a handicap at all times and 
a source of danger in every emergency. In one 
state, a great state, as late as 1918 there were 
1,000 schools with no outhouse of any kind. 

Unbelievable! Unthinkable! 

In the same state there were 3,000 schools 
without decent outhouses. Why? Because in 
4,000 school districts there was at least one man 
who played cheap politics, at least one man who 
saw to it that no man was elected as school 
trustee who would waste the taxpayers’ money 
on an outhouse, or on outhouse cleaning. 

There has never been an American legislature 
that has not had as members some very cheap 
politicians who tried to block educational prog- 
ress by appealing to the lowest motives of the 
cheapest element in the electorate. 

There has never been a United States Senate 
or House of Representatives that has not had 
members of the same class, men who from the 
lowest of political motives have tried—usually 
with success—to block educational progress. 

STATESMEN IN EDUCATION. 

Uhis war will have failed largely if it does 
not develop statesmen of education. 

Even among educators it has been easier to 
make reputation by puttering and sputtering 
about some inconsequential professional trick 
than by leading in educational statesmanship. 

The war has developed a statesman of edu- 


cation in Great Britain, and one man in Parlia 


ment has a greater international educational 
reputation than anyone America has developed 
since the days of Horace Mann. Great Britain 
trailed on behind the United States in public 
education from earliest times until 1917. Now 
the United States is so far behind England in 
appreciation of education that we cannot even 
see the tail light in her magnificent flight. 

Democracy has been the proud boast of the 
United States for a century’and a quarter, and 
the public school has been the high spot in our 
democracy, but we are doomed to wallow in 
the Valley of Humiliation, in the Slough of 
Despond, unless there shall arise a statesman in 
education. 

What Foch was in the military triumph of 
democracy a statesman must be in the educa- 
tional triumph of democracy. 
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NATIONAL EFFICIENCY THROUGH OUR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BY ALDEN H. ABBOTT 


Principal of High School, Patterson, California 


The Great War has aroused the American 
people to the need of a higher degree of per- 
sonal and social efficiency. German “efficiency,” 
though it lacked some of the essentials of the 
highest efficiency and was directed toward ends 
that are repugnant to twentieth century ideals, 
nevertheless enabled the Central Powers to hold 
out against most of the rest of the world until 
the tide began to turn last summer in favor cf 
democracy. Allied victories have resulted from 
a steady increase in efficiency, both among in- 
dividuals and among nations, culminating ‘tn 
unified military control, which rests on the 
material side upon very close economic co-opera- 
tion and on the spiritual side upon common 
ideals and motives as interpreted and expressed 
by President Wilson in his public addresses. 
This increased personal and_ social efficiency 
will be almost as sorely needed in making “‘de- 
mocracy safe for the world” as in making “the 
world safe for democracy.” The era of recon 
struction that lies ahead makes it necessary for 
us to take thought now as to how we can best 
prepare our nation for world service. We must 
at least conserve the gains we have made in the 
things. 
ss, 


direction of better wavs of doi 


ng 
Probably the most promising agency for cul- 
tivating greater national efficiency is the public 
school system, since it now enrolls about 22,000,- 
000 boys and girls, while nearly the whole 
population passes through the public schools. 
Thus in a generation or so the entire nation 


1 


would be directly reached in this way. To be 
sure, it is very difhcult to show the importance 
of learning “the best, easiest and quickest ways” 
of doing things to children who are immature and 
who have not yet come into full contact with the 


business world, where efficiency spells success 


and the lack of it spells the inability to secure 
manv of the desirable things of life. This 
-] Wd a ; 

Mstacte W I pecome SS TOWERS) is ¢ 1a 
tion becomes more and more permeated with 
he spirit of ministering to the whole life, which 
includes preparation for vocational success: and 
all learning and teaching present difficulties 
} ~ . oa ' -~)1 hh; } toy 
be removed or overcome. If all this be true, 
then one of the pressing problems to which 
nation must address itself is the improvement 

ur educational system. 

For, despite the many undoubted merits of 

uur schools and their conspicuous services to 


country during the war, progressive educators 
and thoughtful people evervwhere are agreed that 
there is room for improvement, as in other social 
institutions. As to specific means and methods, 
however, the doctors disagree. 

The first way in which education can be mad 
more effective is through better organization 
and administration. “Reorganization” is a sub- 


ject of very serious study and thought on the 
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part of national and state educational associa- 
tions, and radical changes are not unlikely in 
the United States and in European states as 
well. The nationalization of education to a 
sufficient extent to raise state educational 
atandards and accomplishment to a somewhat 
uniform excellence (not uniformity), a nation- 
wide program of physical education, the re- 
moval of the curse of adult illiteracy, thorough- 
going Americanization, making our schools fit 
better for the varied vocational needs of our 
complex industrial civilization,—these are a few 
ff the pending problems that will necessitate 
some changes in our educational organization, 
whether undertaken by Congress, by state 
legislatures, or by local legislative bodies. 

In all this the opinion of experts will nat- 
urally carry great weight, but the decisions 
must be made by the people, either through 
their representatives or directly, in the case of 
constitutional amendments or propositions voted 
m under the initiative or referendum. There- 
fore an enlightened public opinion is requisite, 
and this necessitates some attention to problems 
f§ education, not only on the part of leaders in 
education, but also on the part of people 
generally. 

Within the educational organization those who 
aspire to real and continued leadership must 
not only suggest needed changes to law-making 
bodies and then carry out the policies that are 
determined upon, but must initiate desirable 
changes that do not require legislative action. 
The public should insist that educators make 
every effort to adapt themselves to the changing 
social order or else give place to those who can 
and will progress. But when the management 
of the schools has been entrusted to administra- 
irs who command confidence, boards of educa- 

mn should not hamper their executives, but on 
the contrary should give them a free hand in 50 
far as this is consistent with the right of the 
people in a democracy to determine questions 
| policy and in the last analysis to decide what 
sort of education their children shall Lave. In 
short, the relations between school boards and 
school administrators should be similar to those 


lat. prevail between boards of directors and 
residents of our. successful business corpora- 
” 


The teachers are a second avenue of approach 

national efficiency through our public schools. 
Prue, forward-looking instructors of youth have 
ilways tried to instill good ways of working 
nd correct habits of living; and the ability to 

operate with others has been greatly de- 
eloped through war activities: but a_ re- 
examination of methods is imperative in the 
he scientific studies and applications 
he eficiencv experts. This means that 
eachers, inspired by a new and a deeper ap- 


preciation ot this new. science, should make 
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some study of efficiency and then not only ap- 
ply its principles in their own work, but seek to 
have their students do so in their study and in 
all departments of life. 

The direct teaching of personal efficiency is 
almost untried so far as our public schools are 
concerned, although “the ability to find and 
take the best, easiest and quickest ways to the 
desirable things of life” is surely as important as 
any of the subjects now taught and is of direct 
help in the mastery of these studies as well as 
in all living. As moral training underlies suc- 
cessful living in the higher sense, so training in 
efficiency underlies “practical” success and, 3t 
you include in efficiency the principle of the “fair 
deal,” the higher type of success as well. With 
that thought emphasized by the extraordinary 
demands that the war was making on our man 
power and our brain power, the writer under- 
took last winter to give a series of short talks 
m personal efficiency before the students of a 
small high school,—a method of approach that 
had certain obvious defects but that seemed the 
most feasible under the circumstances. 

After a preparatory talk, that the seed might 





‘not fall on a rock or among thorns, he sum- 


marized one at a time several of the principles 
as laid down by Harrington Emerson. 
Rach talk was carefully prepared with the idea 
of making it as interesting and as concrete and 
as applicable to the lives of the boys and giris 
as possible. 

As far as could be learned by observation and 
by a questionnaire that the students returned 
without their signatures, the experiment justi- 
fied itself, although as was expected some of 
the boys and girls appropriated for their own 
use little of what was said. In a sufficiently 
large school, However, better results could 
probably be secured by offering personal efficiency 
as an elective course open to seniors. In_ this 
way an interested and relatively mature group 
could be taught more intensively and thoroughly 
and could be held to definite requirements of 
preparation and study. Experimentation along 
this line by various schools might result in the 
working out of a definite plan for bringing: into 
the school system this new study that has made 
such a notable contribution to the business 
world. At all events, one of the forward steps 
that the schools should take to prepare for th: 
period of reconstruction that is to follow the war 
is more conscious and more intelligent insis- 
tence upon good work efficiently done and the 
encouragement of students to apply efficiency 
principles in every activity. 

In these ways, avoiding Germany’s worship of 
“efficiency” and her partially false conception of 
the term, our public schools can more effectivelv 
serve the nation and, through the leadership 
that will be ours if we will but grasp it, hu- 
manity as a whole. 


—_ 020-0 Ot 


Deezer than the volunteer spirit is the spirit of obligation.—\\oodrow Wilson. 
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OUR FUTURE IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


BY JAMES PARTON HANEY 
Director of Art in High Schools, New York City 


[From New York Sun.] 


A few weeks since there was displayed in the 
great foyer of one of our city’s high schools an 
exhibition of designs made in the elementary 
schools of Paris. It was a brave and colorful 


showing. But few who saw it realized what it 
signified. 

It was more than a collection of children’s 
work. It was a bit of the indomitable spirit of 


France, mindful even in the war to 


look to artistic education of her coming gen- 


agony of 


eration. France has stood for chaste design and 
beautiful craftsmanship. She is determined 
so to stand after the war. Her _ industrial 
art schools, now drained of men students, see 


women being trained in their studios. She is 
conserving her forces. 

England is concerned with the same problem, 
realizing that there is to come after the war a 
welter of competition in every field in which the 
applied arts enter. Her talent is being fostered 
until peace shall see her looms and presses, her 
lathes and potters’ wheels free to contribute 
once more to the most profitable market in the 
world. Indeed there is evidence to that 
every one of our allies is alive to this coming 
struggle for trade, while those who know the 
Hun need no assurance that he is scheming to 
make good in this way some of his war losses. 
Only we in the United States are content to let 
our industrial arts drift to our neighbors’ gain 
and our enormous loss. 


show 


The stakes in the game are huge, even in 
these days of gigantic figures. Last  vear, 


despite the war, we spent over $250,000,000 for 
new furnitur?, and more than that for carpets, 
textiles, wallpapers and other interior decora- 
tions. Over half a billion for home furnishings 
alone, to say nothing of other vast sums paid 
for dress goods, millinery, china, glass and the 
multiple products of the lithographic and print- 
ing press. All these figures refer to the products 
of machines, but behind every yard of textile, 
every roll of wallpaper, every rug and chair was 
the designer, the man with the pencil, by virtue 
of whose skill the finished product entered 
competition with the work of other designers. 
Every yard of cretonne, every curtain, cup or 
spoon was bought by the purchaser because the 
latter thought it, other elements equal, to be 
the best in design. 

It serves purpose to sneer at 
of the public who did the buying. That taste is 
steadily rising. The demand for things better 
in color and pattern is continually becoming 
keener. The American home is a_ better fur- 
nished and better decorated home than it was 
a generation since, and the American demand 
is for better designed material in every line. 

This demand will surely grow more impera- 
tive. How are we to answer We have the 
talent but it is untrained. 


into 


no the taste 


it? 


We are a great industrial nation but without 
industrial art. Until the advent of the war we 
imported the greater number of our designers. 
These men state trained, artist-artisans, 
selected with care and taught in schools the like 
of which we do not know. Our source of 
ply is now cut off for years to come. We 
a few professional. schools with design and craft 
But 
as for highly organized, well equipped city and 
the training of industrial de- 
nothing—no school 


were 


sup- 
have 


courses, nearly all under private auspices. 


state schools for 
we have practically 


for art metal workers, none for printers, none 


signers, 
carvers, none for lithog- 
bookbinders 
Few of 


for silversmiths or 


raphers, none for and none _ tor 


stained glass makers. our textile 
schools give adequate training in design, while 

not a single jewelry centre has a school to teed } 
the industry with fresh blood and inspiration. 


France sees in each large city an industrial 


art school. Dozens of other schools in the 
smaller towns serve to aid local industries. Paris 
has over a dozen craft schools. London has he: 
central school of arts and crafts housed in a 


great building crowded with = studios, while 
throughout the 
others for 9 

England indeed is dotted 


grounds for the craftsman. 


metropolis one can find a doze 
the training of the 


over with 


Several of these are famous for their fine 
buildings and elaborate equipments. Before the 
war Austria prided herself upon her - stat 
trained designers, while Germany used all her 
thirtv-five industrial art schools as _ forcing 


grounds for the talent she proposed to use 
her propaganda to gobble the world’s trade. 
Ever since 1850 this race for the 


market 


applied arts 


has been on in Europe. 


o1 
We have been blind to the lesson taught us, 
1 


We must wake to the fact that it is necessary for 


us to foster our own talent if we are to have 
a fair show and display a respectable part 
the industrial campaign. This will be started 


in every foreign country before the last of our 
boys in khaki are home from abroad. 


We need dozens of applied art schools in this 
country, the larger with courses in design 


touching a dozen crafts, the smaller with speci- 
fed teaching applied to special industries. Pat- 


1 1 4 
SCHOO ‘ \ - 


tlebors a jewelry school, Trenton a school of 


erson should produce a silk weaving 


ceramic design and Grand Rapids one for furn 


ture. [hese 


are 
We 
us ina 
display lofty 


tvpes Of schoois adapte 
the I 
dozen cities abr 


1 1 - 
local needs. have plan tor the genera 


school shown 


new buildings studios, handsome 


halls, well equipped workrooms — and 


All of 


but the money spent represents only 


exhibition 


elaborate collections of models. these thin 


cost money, 


a fractional percentage of the amount to be re 


in profits in any single vear. 
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NEW ENGLAND COLLEGES 


BY FRANK V. THOMPSON 


Superintendent of Boston 


[From Harvard Alumni Bulletin.] 


The attitude of our Eastern colleges appears 
to be that education is primarily a _ selective 
process; that the needs of the community do 
not require an extremely large number of 
practitioners in many professions or careers for 
which the colleges offer training, but it is 
highly important that those who finally enter 
these callings should be the best possible selec- 
tions. The colleges themselves apparently feel 
it is the wisest practice to begin the process of 
elimination before those whom they assume can- 
not hope for ultimate success have wasted years 
which might be used better in equipping them 
for probable success in other lines. 

Our colleges, therefore, while aiming at the 
best service to the community along their spe- 
cific lines of study, feel justified in admitting only 
the students most likely to achieve success in 


these fields, and in eliminating by their en- 
trance examinations candidates likely to fail 
later if admitted. It is assumed that these 


candidates can serve the community better in 


industrial, commercial, or other productive 
work which does not demand the kind of train- 
ing offered by the colleges. 

Where to draw the 


perience and judgment: 


line is a matter of 


President 


ex- 


and Lowell 


asserts that it is now drawn wisely by saying: 
“A really good scholar from good non- 


) anv 
vocational school can pass its (Harvard’s) en- 
trance examinations.” This should probably be 
“A really good scholar who 
has taken certain studies prescribed in a some- 
what restricted list of subjects.” 

President 
present 


amended to read: 


further 
admission 


Lowell 
variety of 


states that the 
requirements for 
Massachusetts colleges is such that “any boy 
who will profit by a college education can find a 
college in Massachusetts that he can enter.” 

In general terms it may be stated that a can- 
didate for admission to Harvard must secure a 
rating at the examinations of the College En- 
trance Board of 60% or better. 
a few others require the 
most of the 


quire 50% 


Yale, Prince- 
same rating, 
colleges re- 


T ? . ] 
ton and 


while other Eastern 


or better. 
The eighteenth annual 


report of the College 


Entrance Examination Board (the latest report) 


states on page 23 that for the past ten vears 
with 60% as a passing grade, 53% of all 
answer books were passed and 47% were failed: 

1909 47% were passed and 53% were failed: 


in 1916 49% were passed and 51% were failed. 


1918 the figures in the r 


In the vear he respective 


subjects are as follows :— 
Passed Failed % 
English 19.6 50.4 
Ancient History 35.2 64.8 
Latin 59.9 40,1 


oe 
Greek 67.5 32.5 
French 58. 42. 
German 47.4 52.8 
Algebra 46. 54. 
Geometry 55.6 44.4 
Physics 52.9 47.1 


These percentages of failure appear to me to 
be in excess of those naturally to be expected 
in case of reasonable correlation between school 
and college. For instance, in 1909 out of 7,000 
answer books in Latin only 38% received a 
passing rating. 

The mischief of the over-emphasis of the 
selective function of education in the college is 
that a similar principle is forced upon the high 
school. We have seen above the failure of one 
in two to meet the present college entrance 
requirements. Let us remember that all those 
who took the college entrance examinations were 
themselves a selectéd group. About one in ten 
who enter the high schools successfully finish 
the course. This is the national figure. The 
city of Boston does much better, graduating 
about one in three in the high school of those 
who enter the first year. The over-emphasis of 
the selective function of education does not stop 
with the high school. In a similar way, the high 
school imposes it on the elementary school be- 
cause the high school wishes to receive only 
pupils who show promise of success. 

The real function of education is service 
rather than selection. The business of the school 
is to improve each individual in accordance with 
his capacity, rather than to select individuals 
who can do certain things deemed desirable by 
the schools and exclude all others. It may be 
admitted that the special finishing school should 
be selective. It is my belief that the primary 
function of education of all stages whether ele- 
mentary, high school, or college, is service rather 
than selection, which means the dealing with the 
individual as he is and improving him in ac- 
cordance with his capacity. I would set up the 
ideal of service or improvement education rather 
than selective education, leaving the selective’ 
function to the special school whether it be 
distinctly professional schools, such as the law 
and medical 
tional 


school, or lower types of voca- 
such as the trade school. The 
present selective function set up by all our ad- 
ministrative 


schools 
provisions emphasizes enormously 
the failures of education. The public mind is 
always focused upon the lack of capacity of in- 
dividuals. Continually we are obliged to count 


our failures rather than our successes in deal- 
ing with human material. Our human _ assets 
are made to seem small, our human liabilities 


are made to seem enormous,—a pessimistic out- 
look upon humanity. 
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What I believe in is democracy of educational 
opportunity. This means that there shall be 
many varieties of educational opportunity be- 
cause the powers and capacities of individuals 
differ profoundly. Any single kind of educa- 
tional opportunity exercises a selective influence, 
which means, essentially, that certain individuals 
can succeed in that kind of opportunity and 
other individuals ‘cannot. If our only means of 
educational opportunity were a Latin school, 
then only such individuals could be educated as 
were capable of undergoing the 
selective influence of a classical preparation for 
college. 


successfully 


I am not attempting to lower the educational 
standards of the high schools. What I really de- 
sire to see is the establishment of a system 
of higher education in New England which will 
not impose through entrance requirements such 
restrictive and limiting influences on the high 
schools as the present system of higher educa 
tion imposes. 

I am not seeking to tear down the standards 
of admission to Harvard College. I do want 
to see a system of higher education in the state 
which will furnish a greater variety of edu- 
cational opportunities for the boys and girls who 
are today shut off from higher education 
through the present limited and, to my mind, 
undemocratic method of selection set up by 
present college entrance requirements. 

Where shall we fix a limit to free and popular 
educational opportunity? Shall it be at the end 
of the elementary school, intermediate school, 
high school, or the college? There was a time 
even here in New England, when our so-called 
“better. people” opposed the extension of popu- 
lar education beyond the elementary stage. Our 
present system of high school education has had 
opponents here in Massachusetts within twenty 
years. The high school, however, has won out. 
It is now a part of the educational and demo- 
cratic rights of all boys and girls. All parts of 
the United States except.New England, and par- 
ticularly Massachusetts, have extended the range 
of educational and democratic rights to include 
the college. The day has come in Massachusetts 
to agitate the larger educational rights of all 
young people. 

It is not to be desired that the high standards 
in certain should be destroyed or 
lowered. Nor should the number of boys and 
girls who may use the opportunities which they 
offer be diminished. I believe we should seek 
to extend educational opportunity to the group 
not now reached. We wish to supplement our 
present excellent institutions by other and more 
comprehensive institutions wherein the princi- 
ples of educational democracy may be expanded 


colleges 


to meet the growing conviction that there is no 
dead line of education to be drawn for the boy 
and girl beyond which some may go and others 
may not. All extensions of education have 


proved to make for a finer and safer citizenship. 
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WRITING THE BOOK OF LIFE* 


BY M. H. DUNCAN 
Superintendent, Amarillo, Texas 

Two young men were talking together. One 
was of a very literary turn of mind and was very 
much interested in a book of fiction he had just 
finished, recounting some of the scenes of the 
early settlers in the Ozark Mountains in 
Southern Missouri, while the red man still oc- 
cupied that country. The writer had told his 
friend how he had gathered the material for 
the book, and under what difficulties he had 
written it. He then told its story from begin- 
ning to end. When he had finished, he asked 
his friend if he had ever written a book, and, 
much to his surprise, the friend replied: “Yes, 
| am writing one now. I have been laboring 
for about twenty-five years gathering the ma- 
terial and writing a book that is to me the most 
interesting book in all the world. But even 
now, with all the time I have put on it, it ts 
far from what I would have it be. In spite of 
all I can do, much goes into it that I wish 
was not there: but, you, know, it seems so hard 
to change a part of it after it has been written. 
The words, the sentences, the paragraphs, the 
chapters tend to remain just as I first wrote 
them. This is not true of the book you have 
just told me about. You can re-write and change 
any part of it whenever you desire, but when 
my book is written, it is written. The book that 
I am writing is the Book of Life.” 

The Book of Life is the book each of us is 
writing. It is not written for us by another. 
It does not just happen to be what it is, but we 
are frem day to day writing with our own hands 
what is therein contained, and what we write is 
written more indelibly than if it had been writ- 
ten on tablets of stone. 

% *% % 

As the master sings or plays into the receiving 
horn of the phonograph, a record is made of 
This record can be re- 
produced in about its original tones. The cylin- 
der can be laid aside for a thousand years per- 


what he sings or plays. 


haps, and then be made to give off as sweet 
melody as on the day it was made. However, 
as I think of the wonders of the phonograph 
sounds of the 
human voice and of the most perfect 


and its power to preserve the 
musical 
instruments known to man, I realize that its 
wonders are not to be compared to the record 
that each of us is making of the deeds of his 
lifte—a record that will be perfectly preserved, 
not in some mysterious book, kept in some 
mysterious land, but in our own nervous svs- 
tems: and I imagine that on the day when all 
secrets are revealed, the record we have been 
writing, and every thought we have had and 


every deed we have done will be reproduced in 


perfect exactness. 
* * 


The development of the nervous svstem is, 


*Extracts from booklet on this subje 


an 
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without doubt, the important problem in _ the 
education of children; and the question that 
should be foremost in the minds of parents and 
teachers is: How can such development be 
brought about? 


The most important factor in the education of 
the nervous system is environment. The child 
instinctively responds to his environment. While 
we do not understand the action of nerve forces 
on the nerve cells, we know it, in some way, 
causes them to develop. We know that when 
nerve cells are not used they remain unde- 
veloped, and that when they are used, they 
grow. <A post-mortem examination of the brain 
of Laura Bridgman, who was blind from her 
early childhood, showed that those nerve cells 
that had control of vision were undeveloped and 
the cortex of the brain was thinner at that 
point. The several functions of the brain may 
possess great potentialities, but if they are never 
used they will never attain their best. It is a 
well known fact that the great musicians have 
lived in a world of music, in most cases, from 
their childhood, and have developed the part of 
their nervous system that controlled their love 
and appreciation for music. We can not make 
a musician of a child if we do not place him in 
an environment of music. If we would have the 
child acquire an appreciation for poetry, we 
must early introduce him to poetry suited to his 
age. If we would develop in him a kind disposi- 


tion, we must let him live in an atmosphere vt 

kindness, and all the teaching in the world wil 

be valueless unless it is in such an environment. 
* * * 

It is environment that affords the developing 
stimuli for the several faculties of the nervous 
system. 

We cannot expect to develop the nervous 
systems of children by confining them to books 
within the musty walls of the average schgol- 
room. We cannot hope to have them learn to 
appreciate the beauties of nature and the good 
in men and women, if we confine them to the 
back yard of the average city home, where they 
have no communion with the birds, the flowers, 
the grasses, the trees, and the growing fields. 
We must get it out of our heads that educa- 
tion is learning to read, to write, to spell, and 
to cipher, or the gaining of knowledge from 
books. We must quit rushing our children off 
to school just as soon as they are able to walk. 
What the schools teach today, for the most part, 
is required as a result of our civilization’s being 
what it is and not because the needs of the 
growing child demand it. A very large part of 
the school’s program is uneducative rather than 
educative, and those parents who send _ their 
children away from home and the beauties of 
nature—the real educators—to the kindergar- 
tens, and the schools, are making a very serious 
mistake—a mistake that these children in after 
years will have to pay dearly for in the lack of 
a proper development of their nervous systems. 
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CLEVELAND SALARY PROPOSITION 


{Report of committee appointed from the superin 
the Cleveland public schools and to make appropriate 


letter addressed to Acting Superintendent R. G. Jones 


We believe the public is not well imformed 
concerning the unprecedented number of resig- 
nations from our public school service during 
the current vear. We believe that among well 
informed persons within and outside of the 
teaching profession the principal reason for 
these resignations is obvious—TEACHERS ARE 
UNDER-PAID. We, who are your immediate 
associates in the general oversight and super- 
vision of our city schools, are of the opinion 
that the present corps of Cleveland teachers 
have set a worthy example for the whole coun- 
trv by the steadfastness with which during a 
period of increased economic pressure they 
have remained at their posts of duty, in spite of 
the lure of larger salaries in other callings. We 
are of the opinion that it would be decidedly dis- 
tasteful to large numbers of our most faithful 
and capable teachers to take part in any effort 
to secure a general salary raise, for we know 
that their general interest in such a movement 
is prompted for the most part by considerations 
no less worthy than the welfare of the children 


whom they teach. We have therefore formu- 


tendent’s staff to study the salary schedule in force in 
recommendations thereon is embodied in the following 


on January 16, 1919.] 


lated the statement of facts given below in the 
belief that any plea for an increase in teachers’ 
salaries might come with propriety from those 
who as members of your immediate staff couid 
not be or become direct beneficiaries of any ac- 
tion the school authorities might take in carry- 
ing out these recommendations. 

First—We are unanimously of the opinion 
that Cleveland teachers are underpaid and that 
our salary schedule should provide for a 
general increase—because:— 

1. Advances in salary during the period of the 
war have not kept pace with the increased 
cost of living. 

2. The schools are not able to meet the com- 
petition in salaries of business and_ indus- 
trial institutions. Hence many good 
teachers have left the schools for more at- 
tractive positions in business and industry. 


3. With Cleveland’s present low salary sched- 


ule it will be impossible to recruit and hold 
a superior class of teachers. 

!. The annual increase in salary fixed by tl 
schedule is meagre as compared with a 
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vances allowed in other kinds of employ- 

ment. 

Second—We believe that when salaries are in- 
creased, teachers in the elementary grades 
should receive the first consideration—because : 
1. Our present minimum salary for teachers in 

the elementary grades is below the living 
wage for the class of people from which we 
should draw our teachers. 
2.. The salaries of elementary teachers give 
much less adequate recognition to profes- 
sional standing and successful experience 
than do the salaries of high school teachers. 
The task of the elementary teacher is more 
difficult since she works with -much larger 
numbers and assumes much greater per- 
sonal responsibilities. 
4. The actual teaching time in most elemen- 
tary schools is longer. 
5. The teachers in the elementary schools as 2 
group perform a larger and more signifi- 


eo 


cant social service. 
6. It is in harmony with the spirit’ of Ohio 
school laws that the paramount effort of 


the schools should be directed toward pro- 
viding the best possible advantages for the 
pupils of compulsory attendance age. 
There is a menacing scarcity of teachers in 
the elementary grades and there has been 
an alarming decrease recently in the number 
of high school graduates of the right type 
who enter the normal schools of the 
try to prepare for teaching. 

Third—We believe there is a call 
which we cannot ignore. To meet the fierce 
competition of the world following peace, our 
citizenship must be given a more practical edu- 
cation within and 
age—because :— 

1, Preparation for and participation in the war 
has taught us that it is not only expensive 
but positively 
literacy. 


coun- 


patriotic 


after the compulsory school 


dangerous to tolerate 1l- 


2. Education and enlightenment are the only 
safeguards against the excesses which are 
today menacing the civilization of all Eu- 


rope. 

The patriotic task of the elementary school 
is to banish illiteracy from the United States 
at the earliest possible date. 

The call is for better paid, more efficient teachers, 


particularly in the elementary schools. 


We shall be pleased to co-operate in every 
way that will enable you and the Board to take 
steps to rectify conditions which if 
to continue will imperil the 

and the future citizens 


citv, state and nation. 


~} 1 rot 
school svstem 
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THE TEACHERS 


They said to Hassan of the happy leek: 

“You know all pages in the wisdom-beok: 

In what great college were you taught, and who 
Your high instructors in the good and true?” 


“The world’s my college,’ Hassan made reply, 
“And I am taught by every passer-by. 

I find life’s darker pages doubly writ 

With many a message from the Infinite. 

Yes, even her blotted record is a scroll 
Shouting her fateful warning to the soul. 


“Who were the teachers set my manners right? 
The only ones we need—the impolite. 

Who taught me to love justice, the august? 

The only teachers needed—the unjust. 

What teachers showed me virtue’s paradise? 
The ones with loudest tongue—the slaves of vice!” 


—Edwin Markham, in Nautilus. 
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SUPERVISED STUDY 
BY S. CLAYTON SUMNER 


Canton, N. Y. 

Unsupervised study is inefficient study. Te 
spend an hour each day simply giving group 
work te a class and then sending the children 
away to do the newly assigned tasks with no 
one to direct them properly, expecting the next 
day that by some hook or crook the task will 
have been done properly, is too much to expect 
child. It usually results in the teacher 
being obliged to spend most of thi 


of any 
next period 
remedying faults 
pupil 
near to skill- 
fully direct its study. As foolish as to expect an 


in correcting false impressions, 
that 
studied that lesson with some one 


would not have occurred had the 


apprentice in a garage to be given a few formal 
work on a 
motor for the first time and then for the master 


directions as to how to do some 


mechanic to go home expecting the next morn- 
ing to find the work all properly done. The 
chances are that it would take him many a 
long hour to. correct the mistakes that the 


young hand had made. In fact, just the opposite 


course is followed and the skilled mechanic will 
only allow the learner to “do the job under his 
direct and critical supervision. In time the 


vouthful mechanic will become skilled, but he 


has been led by the expert to do the task in the 
way that it should be done. Should not we as 
teachers, in our various subjects, expect our ap- 
prentices to do likewise? This, then, is the func- 


tion of supervised study. To properly direct the 


allowed student in work so that he may develop the 
well-being of the best methods of attacking the problems, that he 
hip of th nay avoid wrong methods easoning, that 
he may most efficiently employ his and that 
«> 0-4-0-4+O+ 
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If public education is to have any real value for humanity, it must imitate the means which 
make the merits of domestic education; for it is my opinion that if school teaching does not 
take into consideration the circumstances of family life, and everything else that bears on a 
man’s general education, it can only lead to an artificial and methodical dwarfing of humanity. 


—Pestalozzi. 
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he may eventually assume a power of skillful- 
ness that will put him in the class of a finished 
thinker, an educated man. 

In our High School at Canton there are five 
periods during the day of one hour each, the 
first half being given up to the recitation proper 
and the last half to the study of the lesson for 
the next day under the 
The first 
percentage 
examinations about 


teacher's supervision. 


year we used this plan we raised our 


of pupils 


passing the 
and 


Regents 


209, this has 


been 
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maintained and even bettered in every examin.- 
tion since. Moreover, a greater number take 
the final examinations than before and the aver- 
age grade has been materially raised. We have 
such a small percentage of failures that it is not 
necessary for us to have review classes in the 
fall as was formerly the case in many subjects. 
Again our number of honor students and pupils 
having all their work satisfactory for each month 
has just about doubled since this system was in- 
troduced.—From Address. 





THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


BY JOEL N, 


The present age is alive as no civilized age 
before has been to the vital importance of a 
knowledge, if possible an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the world we live in and the work 
which we have before us to do; in other words, 
it demands practical and essential knowledge, 
that which is not for show or ornament, but for 
use. A study must justify on these grounds its 
occupancy of a place in our school curriculums or 
courses of study, and there are many who would 
make education either wholly industrial or tech- 
nical, or, at most, add only sciences as related 
to industries. 

Yet if thought be the highest and noblest of 
human productions, language, which is the most 
direct universal means by which thought is com- 
municated from mind to mind, is a possession 
of the richest value,—an object of the highest 
interest and importance; and the practicality of 
its value is proved, to cite a familiar example, in 
that mechanical inventions and their applications 
in industries are as characteristic of literate 
peoples and communities as their lack is char- 
acteristic of illiterates, who do their work in the 
old cumbrous and clumsy way, largely because 
they have never learned of any other. 

Our youth or receptive age, our time for thor- 
ough and effective study of any branch of 
human knowledge, is but short at the longest; 
and after we have provided for the indispensable 
studies we have to scrutinize sharply and choose 
carefully what is to fill the precious remnant 
of time at our disposal. For our elementary 
schools a respectable command of the English 
language is accepted without question as neces- 
sary; also practical, not merely as our home 
and business language, but for commercial pur- 
poses, since it is used by 160,000,000 people, 
or one-tenth of the world’s population. 

There are, by the latest available statistics 
(1916), 17,955,000 pupils in the elementary pub- 
lic schools (including kindergartens), in the 
lnited States, and 1,219,000 in high schools; but 
in order to include private schools and colleges 
m the 1913 is the latest complete 
statement ordinarily available; the ratio of ele- 
mentary to high school pupils differs but 
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slightly whichever is taken, namely, one high 
school pupil to fifteen elementary school pupils. 
The number of indispensable studies leaves no 
time for foreign languages in the public ele- 
mentary schools, and a rather strictly limited 
time even in the high’schools, so that those who 
lay out high school courses of study need to 
weigh carefully what language is most useful 
and valuable to the pupils. Greek is practically 
out of the running, except in college prepara- 
tory schools; but Latin had an immense ad- 
vantage; though Greek was included from the 
revival of learning to the seventeenth century, 
with Latin and mathematics, to form the whole 
college curriculum, yet Latin was the medium 
of communication in science, literature and poli- 
tics from the thirteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. One of the earliest statutes of Merton 
College, Oxford, 1274, is: “When they speak, 
they must use the Latin language”; this was re- 
quired of the students not only in the classroom, 
but at table or elsewhere in the presence of 
their instructors. But Latin, even in colleges, 
is ceasing to be the fetich it was. Cicero, who 
was the unapproachable master of the lan- 
guage, knew the limitations of Latinism, and 
expressed himself in his oration, “Pro Archia”: 
“Latina suis finibus, exiguis sane, continetur.” 
It was merely first of 
Latium, then of the Roman official or upper 
classes; not of the whole people. This is clearly 
proved by comparing it with modern Italian or 
even with what must have been the language 
of the Italian allies of Roman days, as pre- 
served in the Neapolitan-Sicilian, or southern 
dialect. This may appropriately introduce us to 
the two arguments on which is the chief reli- 
ance of the present advocates of Latin as a 
study. First, as a mental discipline; secondly, 
because of the derivation of a considerable pro- 
portion of our vocabulary from Latin. 


the literary language, 


Our modern educators are practical enough 
that a language may be practically 
at the same time afford as a by 
product, mental discipline just where we are te 
apply it. he ancient treadmill afforded physi- 
cal exercise; so do certain artificial methods; 
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wseful, and 
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but it is far better to obtain the needed exer- 
cise while producing valuable products. Latin 
was capable of being wrought into well-rounded 
periods and graceful forms of expression, but 
it was a work of art for which the mass of the 
Roman people had not the leisure or the inclina- 
tion; they even ignored a large number of the 
particles on which the periods depended, such as 
“ut” with the subjunctive; the conjunctions 
which express delicate shades of difference; ac 
and atque, at and the enclitic or appended que, 
as in “ratio ordoque,” and the negative, neque 
and nec; but especially the correlative connec- 
tives which characterized the balanced arrange- 
ment, such as cum—tum, sic—ut, ut—ita, 
vel—vel. In short, Italian, on the whole the 
most distinctively Latin of the Romance lan- 
guages, as regards form and function, is stated 
on high authority to be “a pure development of 
vulgar Latin”; and Latin is described in prac- 
tically the same terms as “Attic Greek, an ar- 
tistic or artificial language which nobody 
spoke, but still everybody understood.” <A con- 
clusive reason against the old “speaking 
method” of learning Latin, and also against 
learning Italian, Spanish, and French, through 
classical Latin construing and construction, at 
least; for they are nearly as analytical and 
direct as English, and except in bookish com- 
position the vocabulary is popular, varying 
widely from the classical in many of the most- 
used words, especially nouns and family names 
borrowed from the Gothic or Germanic in the 
north of Italy, and from the Greek colonists in 
the south. The classical equus of the knight 
(eques) has entirely disappeared, being super- 
seded by the useful caballo, French cheval; the 
puer and puella, by the Italian ragazzo and 
ragazza, Spanish muchacho and muchacha, and 
French garcon and jeune fille; as alien to Latin 
as our “boy” and “girl”; with the exception of 
the “fille.” For in their case, as in ours, that 
part of the vocabulary derived directly from 
the Latin is largely the bookish, rather than 
the conversational, language of the home and 
the street. 

Our home language and our grammar are 
from early English and it certainly would be a 
very wasteful way of adding to our vocabulary 
to spend the years necessary to acquire the 
grammar and construction of Latin in schools 
in which, as far as my observation goes, the 
derivation of English words from Latin is quite 
ignored; possibly because it is crowded out by 
the absorption of the attention upon the diffi- 
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cult work of acquisition of Latinity. The 
economical way of learning the Latin origin of 
English derivatives is the direct tracing from 
the known to the unknown, from our own lan- 
guage outward, by lessons in derivation as- 
signed in connection with the lessons in Eng- 
lish. Most of the important derivations are 
given in Webster’s Academic Dictiomary, and |] 
gained an exceptionally copious Latinic vocabu- 
lary by this very method, and largely before I 
undertook my study of Latin preparatory for 
college. 

The study of Latin, if it stops with the ordi- 
nary high school course, is apprentice work for 
the average pupil, accomplished with the maxi- 
mum of labor, with the dictionary and grammar 
at his elbow, and with the minimum of satisfac- 
tion; no wonder that leaving it at this stage he 
rarely or never takes it up again, but often con- 
siders that he might have been more profitably 
employed in the line of preparation for his fu- 
ture occupation. For Latin is wanting and is 
truly dead to modern science, discovery and 
invention; to the whole general trend of mod- 
ern thought; to the spirit of our times. Fortu- 
nately the Greek had the scientific spirit which 
is immortal, and every man of science, includ- 
ing the physician and surgeon, as well as the 
men in the technical trades, should become 
familiar with the loan-words which voice his 
work, such as anatomy, physiology, hygiene, 
physician, surgeon (corrupted from chirurgeon), 
electricity, magnetism, telegraph, telephone, 
technical, arithmetic, mathematics, geography, 
history, grammar, logic, astronomy, geometry, 
school, policy, politics, police, machine, me- 
chanic,—all from the Greek. 

If there is as much benefit to one’s language 
as the old schools supposed in translating from 
a highly inflected language and inverted ar- 
rangement, the German of Goethe and Schiller 
‘xhibits similar characteristics; the language of 
the largest foreign-born element among _ us, 
but lhkely to be a lingua non grata for some 
time to come. . 

For commercial purposes, next to English 
ranks Spanish, the language of about 40,000,000 
in the Americas, whose trade lies nearest to 
our hand, and now by opportunity is thrown 
into our grasp. Spanish has also a rich litera- 
ture. So have Italian and French; though for 
speaking purposes we have few immigrants 
who use either the literary Italian or the liter 
ary French. But above all be it ours to love 
and honor our native language as we love and 
honor our native land. 
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Could rich and poor alike know that the whole idea of democracy is trembling in the balan-e, 


and that it is for them to help decide whether we shall live or no, the battle of democracy 


would be near the winning.— Margaret Sherwood. 
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EDUCATORS 


Aaron Gove, who is living quietly in Denver, 
has occupied an enviable position in the school 
world. He has always been both a statesman 
in leadership and a gentleman of the school of 
eentlemen. In ye olden days when he wore a 
blue broadcloth cape and a silk hat there was 
no more striking figure in any city, or in any 
classic class. ’ 

We have known and admired him tor more 
than a third of a century. Denver has been his 
social, civic, and professional throne, although 
he was much in Washington for several years 
after he retired from the superintendency of 
Denver. He was as distinguished a figure in 
Washington as in Denver. We can but sym- 
pathize with the older men of today who sigh 
for the days of the giants. There is nothing 
today as it was in that day. I recall when 
Henry Sabin wrote me a letter of deep feeling 
commiserating me upon the fact that I still had 
to attend the meetings of the N. E. A. when 
there was no one left of the great day of the 
past. 

[ rejoice that Aaron Gove is still with us and 
that he has not soured with the passing of the 
men of his prime. If Aaron Gove sighs for the 
comradeship of a third of a century ago he does 
not disturb the worshipers of today by any 
dirge. 

He can but miss, as others do, the interesting 
personality of Louis Soldan and James M. 
Greenwood, Emerson E. White, John Hancock 
and Andrew J. Rickoff, John Eaton and Zalmon 
Richards, J. P. Wickersham and John D. Phil- 
brick, Daniel B. Hager and Albert P. Marble, 
Ek. A. Sheldon and W. E. Sheldon, George 
Howland and George P. Brown, N. A. Calkins 
and M. A. Newell, J. L. Pickard and Richard 
Edwards, Thomas and Robert C. Metcalf, Wil- 
liam T. Harris and Francis W. Parker, Arnold 
Tompkins and B. A. Hinsdale, W. B. Powell and 
Andrew S. Draper, John Swett and James A. 
Foshay, James M. and John Arthur Green, E. 
O. Lyte and Henry Sabin, Z. X. Snyder and 
George H. Martin, Homer B. Sprague and Wil- 
liam A. Mowry, Horace S. Tarbell and Charles 
B. Gilbert, A. J. Canfield and Cyrus Northrup. 

There were giants in those days and it was a 
time when the world worshiped leaders. 

Then there was a sacredness about leaders 


that no one knows aught about now. Then I 
was new in the game and looked up to them 
reverently. I was a hero worshiper in those 
days. 


Where Aaron Gove sat was the centre of any 
lobby. 
a beard was in fashion, always immaculate in 
dress, always with one hand on the head of his 
cane, always with a light in his eye, and ready 
with a keen thrust at whoever essayed to be a 


He was always close shaven even when 
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PERSONALLY 


Bolshevik of that day. Those were days of the 
reign of the aristocrat, and for thirty years no 
one could hope for mercy who challenged the 
rule of dignity. 

Aaron Gove, in the days of active statesman- 
ship in education, was a master in the art of 
administration. There were no better schools 
than in Denver. He knew the angle of every 
brick on every schoolhouse, the strength and 
weakness of every teacher in discipline, in 
teaching, in social life, and in personal charac- 
teristics. His estimate of methods was the ef- 
fect upon the pupils in school and out. Nothing 
could quicken his pace or disturb his serenity. 
He was as fearless as he was peaceful. All that 
Aaron Gove ever was he is in thought and spirit. 

One of the greatest British admirals of to- 
day closes a review of the wonderful trans- 
formation of the British navy in a hundred years 
with the statement that there is one thing in the 
British navy that has not changed in a century, 
that is the spirit of the British navy, and the 
proudest thing I can say of my friend of many 
years is that his spirit in education has not 
changed. He is the Aaron Gove in 1919 that he 
was in 1879. 

aitiiiienn 

Benjamin H. Sanborn in his winter home in 
Florida is enjoying the rich rewards of a busy 
and fruitful business life. It seems but yester- 
day that there broke into the school world of 
Boston a young man from Vermont. He soon 
became the junior partner of one of the best 
known and most prosperous school book houses 
of that day. 

It was really quite a sensation when the 
house changed its name and became Leach, 
Seawell and Sanborn. I recall the apology of- 
fered by the men who had built up the business 
for including his name in the firm: “It might 
help him out in the field.” 

Years have come and gone. In time the 

firm was changed and Mr. Sanborn went off by 
himself, taking a few titles. He was emphatic 
in talking with his friends that he did not in- 
tend to develop a business, just quietly to keep 
a live list. The active school men of today 
who know naught of the past know that the 
business did expand. New blood came into it 
from the West. Chicago magnified the list un- 
til Mr. Sanborn could safely and delightfully 
leave the business to the younger men, and his 
name is to be perpetuated with no further effort 
on his part in the Benjamin H. Sanborn Com- 
pany. 
Mr. Sanborn has always had time, has taken 
time to be a force for good in his residential 
town of Wellesley, and has always played an im- 
portant part in the Congregational Church and 
in many other phases of public activity. 
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Teachers must and will eventually have a thrift wage. If eventually, why not now? 


—A, E. Winship. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS FOR DEMOCRACY 





The National Education Association, through 
a commission, of which Clarence D. Kingsley, 
Massachusetts State Supervisor of High Schools, 
is chairman, has presented a report, as a result 
of six years of expert study, which is by far the 
most epoch-making treatment of present-day 
high school problems which we have seen. 

The study should promote the immediate 
adaptation of the American high school to the 
demands of democracy which the collapse of Ger- 
man autocracy and the internationalization ol 
democracy require. 

The United States has more public high school 
students than has any other country and these 
students come from a wider social and indus- 
trial range than do those of any other country. 

“Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education” 
is the title of the bulletin, in which the commis- 
sion says :— 

“Will the American high school measure up to 
its new responsibilities in an age seeking for de- 
mocracy? 

“Secondary education is still far from meeting 
the needs of many important groups of young 
persons. 

“The purpose of democracy is to so organize 
society that each member may develop his per- 
sonality primarily through activities designed for 
the well-being of his fellow members and of 
society as a whole. This definition emphasizes 
efficiency, but in no narrow sense. Efficiency in 
America must be based upon an appreciation of 
social values. 
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“The commission would focus secondary edu 
cation upon the great social objectives, such as 
health, citizenship, vocation, worthy use of lei- 
sure, and ethical character. 

“One of the main problems of education in the 
reconstruction period will be so to organize in- 
struction that it will apply 
specifically to worthy living in democratic 
society. This implies no mean, narrow, bread 
and butter conception of education. 

“The commission takes advanced ground with 
regard to the admission of pupils to the high 
school. The over-age pupil who is slow in cer- 
tain lines of work must no longer be held back in 
the elementary school to lose develop 
habits of dawdling. Instead the secondary schoel 
must provide suitable instruction for such over- 
age pupils. 


more directly and 


interest and 


“With regard to admission to higher institu- 
tions, it criticises entrance requirements and ex 
aminations that handicap the secondary school. 
Doors of higher institutions should be open to 
every student for whatever form of higher edu- 
cation he can undertake with profit to himself 
and to society. The conception that higher edu- 
eation should be limited to the few is destined 
to disappear in the interests of democracy. 

“With secondary education re-organized so as 
to contribute more directly to the health, good 
citizenship, vocational efficiency, sterling charac- 
ter, and the ability to use leisure 
commission holds that secondary 
essential for all the 


wisely, the 
education is 
youth of the nation. It 
whereby all young people, 
whether employed or not, shall be required to 
attend a secondary school for at least eight hours 
in each week that the schools are in session. 
No single piece of educational legislation could 


ri 
wm Sle 


urges. legislation 


do more to raise the level of intelligence and effi- 
ciency and to insure the welfare of democracy. 
Such part-time or continuation education should 
not be exclusiely vocational. It should be con 


ducted in comprehensive high schools, rather 


than in separate continuation schools.” 


 <mcannieaennsipliglilltialeepimennncscercennctniee 
EDUCATIONAL AUTOCRACY 


The following is an editorial in a local paper 
ina small city:— 
“Centralizing education at Washington is now 


the scheme that is being pushed vigorously in 


that quarter. The wide-awake educators are 
‘getting on’ to the game and will likely smash 
it before it has gone very far. It is absurd to 
centre educational effort at Washington. It is 


done for self-exploitation and individual vanity. 
It is monstrous to think of having our schools di 
rected in any way by the political influence that 
controls the capital of the country. We should 
get as far from it as possible. It is inconsistent 
with every true idea of education. It is a step 
toward the materialization of education which 
should be resisted at all hazards. 
not machinery; it is the heart’s 


Education is 
devotion § at 
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work, at the home and in the real life of the 
youth where they are. Educational autocracy at 
Washington! Shame on the idea.” : 

There is some propaganda of this kind going 
on. A few facts are worth remembering :— 

First—The bill for a Department of Education 
has fewer friends in Washington than anywhere 
else. 

Second—li there is a politician heartily in 
favor of the bill we have yet to learn of him. 

Third—There are some eighty governmental 
educational organizations in Washington, each of 
them with more or less political backing and 
political power. We think there*is no politician of 
any note in the United States who is not more 
or less lined up with some one of the eighty. 

Fourth—The idea of having all of these eighty 
educational activities handled by educators is re- 
pugnant to politicians of large or small dimen- 
sions. 

The whole purpose of the bill is to bring these 
activities into a non-political department. With 
such a department, if any one plays politics with 
education, he will have to do it in the open. As 
it is now every senator and congressman can 
have a pet political scheme and label it “Educa- 

r 
tion, . 
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ENGLISH LEADERSHIP* 


One of the worst present phases of German 
and Pacifist propaganda is the anti-English cru- 
sade. One finds it wherever he looks. If Ger- 
many can see the United States at outs with 
Great Britain it will do much to modify her hu- 
miliation, 

Everything possible must be done, especially 
in the schools, to develop American pride in the 
friendship of Great Britain. 

Nothing has been more timely than this most 
informing, interesting and inspiring book, which 
magnifies the part Great Britain has played in 
the industrial, commercial, scientific and literary 
progress of the world. 

We have not realized how unjust we have al- 
ways been to the British people. We have failed 
to realize that the British government since 1867 
should in no wise be held responsible for any- 
thing done by the British government prior to 
1867. In that year the British people repudiated 
everything done by British governments for a 
hundred years. 

If that were not true, if Great Britain had not 
been civically born again fifty years ago, she has 
done enough in the last four years to win our 
affectionate gratitude. Belgium saved France, 
France saved England, and England saved 
America, and together, with the aid of Italy, we 
saved the world for democracy, for civilization, 
for Christianity. 





* “English Leadership.’’ English Readings in Modern History, By 
J. N. Larned, William Howard Taft, Donald E. Smith, and Grace 
F. Caldwell. Springfield, Massachusetts: Charles A. Nichols Com- 
pany. Cloth. Price, $2.75 net. 


bid 
It is a great service here rendered by clear 
statements of what civilization and democracy, 


industry and commerce, science and art, scholar- 
ship and literature are to Great Britain. 








MASSACHUSETTS EDUCATIONALLY 


Massachusetts has a chance to be once more 
among the leaders in education if the Legislature 
will heartily adopt the Report of the Commission 
which has made a study of educational conditions 
and needs, 

It should be accepted in its entirety. If it is 
discussed in detail it is sure to be rejected as a 
whole. 

There is not a change suggested that does not 
hit some interest a stunning blow; and the 
wounded are sure to pool their issues and defeat 
it with ease. 

It is not progressive enough to please some 
and amendments will be proposed, but it is in- 
finitely better than anything that Massachusetts 
has known for a third of a century. 

In no single respect is it more progressive 
than some states are already progressive. 

It is in no particular radical. As a whole it is 
decidedly conservative. 

The country will watch the Massachusetts 
Legislature with interest. Will Massachusetts 
into the game, educationally, once more? 
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HIGH PRAISE FOR S. A. T. C. 


We have been in many normal schools and col- 
leges where the Student Army Training Corps 
has been experienced and we find a wide range of 
opinion as to the use and abuse of opportunity 
by the students and especially by the military in- 
structors. 


get 





The one enthusiastic and unqualified approval 
of the S. A. T. C. from every point of view is by 
President John G. Crabbe and Dean E. A. Cross 
of the Colorado State Teachers’ College, Gree- 
ley. 

Dean Cross in an extended report upon their 
experience speaks in unqualified praise of the 
young men, of the military officers, of the aca- 
demic work, of the effect upon the health, manners 
and morale of the men, and incidentally upon the 
women students in the college. The quality of 
the work done by the students in the S. A. T. C. 
classes was better than that usually done by young 
men in this college. This was due to the fact that 
they saw the immediate reward of study ahead of 
them and at close range. .The faculty were 
entirely satisfied with the results of combined 
military and academic work. There was no com- 
plaint at all. On the contrary, they showed 
without exception hearty approval of the plan. 

“The academic work done by the S. A. T. C. 
was of sufficient value to warrant its being ap- 
plied toward degrees from this institution. 

The relation between the academic and military 
authorities was always entirely harmonious. 
The effect of military discipline upon the general 
morale and conduct of the student body was 
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wholesome. Both students and faculty liked the 
discipline. ‘he discipline of the men also made 
quite a difference in the discipline of the women 
students. Everything was orderly and every stu- 


dent seemed to be seriously working. ‘he mili- 
tary discipline produced a remarkable change in 
the physical condition of the men. lveryone 
marveled at the change in carriage, imanner, 


weight and general physical change that took 
place in the group of ninety men in ten weeks.” 

President Crabbe is no less emphatic in his ap- 
proval of the work. Indeed, we found no pro- 
fessor who was not equally appreciative. 


~-- ——— 
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MASSACHUSETTS’ PROPOSALS 

We present a few of the really great sugges 
tions in the Report of the Massachusetts [Educa- 
tional Commission: 

A minimum salary of $650 for all public school 
teachers. 

An annual state appropriation of $4,000,000 
irom the state income tax. This appropriation 
is to be used for teachers’ salaries. 

The purpose of this appropriation is for the 
equalization of opportunities for all children in 
the state and better salaries for normal school 
teachers. 

Establishment of a State Normal College with 
power to grant degrees. 

Summer sessions for normal schools. 

Greater flexibility in college entrance require- 
ments. 

Complete re-organization¢of the State Board 
of Education. 

A state director of school libraries. 

A longer school day. 

A longer school year. 





Compulsory elimination of the ninth grade. 

Universal establishment of junior high schools. 

Compulsory continuation schools wherever 
there are fifty or more children under sixteen 


employed as wage earners. 

Completion of an eighth grade education of all 
children. 

That compulsory school age be raised to fif- 
teen in September, 1920, and to sixteen in Sep- 
tember, 1921. 
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FACTS NOT OPINIONS 


A highly successful elementary school princi- 


2 
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pal, whom we have known for many years and of 
whose success we can vouch unreservedly, makes 
a real suggestion for experts:— 
Dear Dr. Winship: Through the Jour- 
nal of Education, will you please ask its 
readers to report to you the relative ef- 
ficiency of pupils in classes or rooms of 
forty pupils or more, as compared with 
those in rooms of less than forty pupils 
each—their findings to be based upon 
real tests, not opinions? 
Please ask, also, for reports on the 
relative standing of pupils in rooms of 
two classes (as A and B), as compared 
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with those in rooms of only one class 
each. 

It is pitiably true that many of the reform: 
which are demanded vociferously are based on 
opinions pure and simple and not on facts. 

Our correspondent cites two cases and he does 
well. We all assume that a class under forty in 
number gets much better results than a class 
above forty. 

Has it ever been demonstrated? 

ls it axiomatic and incapable of demonstra- 
tion? Ii so, who has a right to proclaim the 
axiom ? 

The same questions may be asked regarding 
the two section class. 

We recall the opinion, based on assumed 
facts, that grammar school pupils were “fatigued” 


in ceitain hours ot the session, but a real trvy-out 


showed that grammar school children do not 
reach a fatigue stage through study. 

There are teachers of experience who have an 
“opinion” that there is a gain in snap and men 
tal alertness in a class of fifty that is not to | 
had in a class of twenty, and in a class of forty 
that is not in a section of twenty. 

Has anyone a substantial body of facts, 1 
tests, as to the questions which Dr. A. W. P 
raises’ If so let us have them. 
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FIRST AID TO THE INJURED 
First aid to the injured should be taught in 
every school in the United States. No child 


above twelve years of age should be allowed to 


all 





leave school who is not well equipped for render- 
ing first aid to the injured. From every stand- 
point it is first-class education. 


In September and October, 1918, half as many 
persons in Massachusetts died of influenza and 
pneumonia as were killed among the 2,000,000 


American soldiers in World War, in eighteen 
months. 


The outcome of scientific temperance education 
is a notable demonstration of the fact that educa- 
tion is the foundation of all that is best in social 

as 


and civic life. 


Governor Westmoreland Davis of Virginia 
pledges his administration to better schoels with 
competent, adequately paid teachers. 


\ Department of Physical Education with a 
cabinet officer is being urged for Congressional 
action. 

It will be an educational tragedy if the reaction 
of the war makes school men reactionary. 

\ttempting to prevent justice by  misrepre- 
senting it as “hate” is hateful injustice. 

“Everything Taught in English” must be the 
slogan of all Americans. 

Beware of insidious propaganda which is be 
ing actively promoted. 


“Service First” is better than “Safety First.” 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A GREAT LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


The full preliminary draft of the proposed 
League of Nations was given to the world on 
February 14. It is impossible to condense its 
twenty-six articles into a few lines, but its un- 
derlying principles may be briefly indicated. 
The Executive Council of the League will con- 
sist of representatives of nine nations—the 
United States, the British Empire, France, Italy 
and Japan, and four other States, to be selected 
by the body of delegates. Admission to the 
League of States not signatories to the original 
covenant requires the assent of not less than 
two-thirds of the States represented in the body 
of delegates, and must be limited to fully self- 
governing countries, including dominions and 
colonies, and no State can be admitted to the 
League unless able to give effective guarantees 
to observe international obligations, and unless 
it conforms to the principles prescribed by the 
League in regard to naval and military forces 
and armaments. 

THE SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES. 


There are to be limitations of armaments, 
determined by the Executive Council. Dis- 
putes which may arise must be submitted to ar- 
bitration; and a permanent court of interna- 
tional justice is to be established to hear and act 
upon evidence submitted. Any nation which 
breaks or disregards its covenants will be 
deemed guilty of an act of war against the 
League as a whole, and will be subject to the 
severance of all trade and financial relations, 
and the prevention of all financial, commercial 
or personal intercourse with other nations, 
whether members of the League or not. Armed 
forces may be used to protect the covenants of 
the League and the Executive Council is to 
recommend what contributions the _ several 
members of the League shall make of effective 
military and naval force for the enforcement 
of the League’s decisions. The “mandatory” 
method of treating the colonies and territories 
not now capable of self-government is outlined 
at length. 

THE SUFFRAGE DEFEAT 


The failure of the Federal Suffrage amend- 
ment to secure the requisite two-thirds vote in 
the Senate on February 10 is accepted every- 
where as conclusive, so far as the present Con- 
gress is concerned. The vote stood 55 in favor 
to 29 against, with tweive Senators paired. On 
the Democratic side, 24 voted for, and 18 
against; on the Republican side 31 voted for, and 
ll against. In spite of all the pressure which 
had been brought to bear since the October 
vote, and the personal appeals of the President 
by cable, the Senators who voted against the 
amendment in October stood their ground. The 
only change was occasioned by the fact that 
Mr. Benet, the short-term Senator from South 
Carolina, who opposed the amendment in Octo- 


ber, had been succeeded by Senator Pollock, 
who favored it on the ground of women’s war 
work. But this favorable change left the ad- 
vocates of the amendment one vote short of the 
two-thirds required. 
PROSPECTS IN THE NEXT CONGRESS. 

The suffragists profess confidence as to their 
success in the next Congress. Three Senators 
who have opposed them in this Congress— 
Weeks of Massachusetts, Baird of New Jersey, 
and Saulsbury of Delaware,—will give place to 
three who are known to be in favor,—Walsh 
from Massachusetts, Edge from New Jersey, 
and Ball from Delaware. But Senator Pollock 
of South Carolina will be succeeded by Nathan- 
iel B. Dial, who is opposed to suffrage. This 
would seem to point to a gain of three Senators, 
and a loss of one, or a net gain of two on the 
suffrage side. Unless there are some unforeseen 
changes of opinion or of personnel, this would 
ensure victory for the suffragists in the Senate 
in the next Congress, though by a close vote. 
Sut, in the next Congress, the House as well as 
the Senate has to be reckoned with, for the 
ratification by this House does not count. As 
to that, the confidence of the suffragists rests 
upon the large preponderance of Republican 
strength in that body. 





\ STARTLING PLOT 

The discovery of a plot formed by I. W. W. 
anarchists for the assassination of President 
Wilson is a startling reminder of the disorgan- 
ized and dangerous conditions of society today. 
The conspiracy, it appears, was formed by 
twenty or more I. W. W. leaders who were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment in the penitentiary at 
Leavenworth. On their release, they vowed 
that one of their number should be chosen by 
lot to kill the President, and also Secretary 
McAdoo, and they also agreed to kill the chosen 
member of the gang, if he did not carry out the 
assassination. The lot fell upon an Italian an- 
archist named Pietro Pierre. One of his cell- 
mates disclosed the plot to the authorities, and 
the Secret Service men traced him to the I. W. 
W. headquarters at Cleveland, and arrested him 
there. Almost anything in the shape of murder 
and violence may be expected of the I. W. W. 
and Bolshevik conspirators. 

THE GERMAN ASSEMBLY. 

The new German Assembly has got under 
way, with the election of Friedrich Ebert as 
President of the German State, and the adop 
tion of a provisional constitution. There was 
a three-hours wrangle over an effort of the 
radical elements to incorporate in the consti 
tution a clause forbidding secret agreements. 
The effort failed. There was another contest 
over the proposed substitution of the word “Re 


Continued on page 222. 
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CHILD HYGIENE OF THE SCHOOL PERIOD— 
A TEACHER’S PROBLEM 


BY ROBERT IT. 


LEGGE, M. D. 


University of California 


The time has arrived when the health of the 
school child must be safeguarded as it enters 
its educational career in our democratic schools. 
The organization of such a system constitutes 
a form of socialized medicine and no one who 
is interested in the community, which, by the 
way, is made up of us all, be we opposed to 
curative medicine, to paternalism, or inspired 
with a religious motive, can conscientiously block 
the progress of preventive medicine. What logi- 
cal objection can any sane individual offer ‘o 
having a proper physical examination made of 
his child when he enters school? He demands 
that his child must be well and _ likewise his 
neighbor’s. Who is to judge between them and 
solve the problem of the community’s responsi- 
bility for the evils of school life? The answer 
will be found in health supervision of schools, 
conducted by school physicians, 
teachers. Live municipalities 
under the jurisdiction of the school or 
boards, health supervision of schools; and 
maintain in certain appointed districts physicians 
and nurses, who make periodical or emergency 
examinations of the pupils. This is an approved 
and excellent system. But what about the rural 
districts where we have schools dotted in remote 
places, separated by space and time from a 
health officer, or physician? The solution would 
be easy if the teacher, who is usually the intel- 
ligent centre of these small groups in villages, 
hamlets, mountain forests or prairies, has re- 
ceived a special training for the purpose. It is 
apparent then that a training in child and school 
hygiene should be a part of the education of 
every teacher trained in the normal schools or 
universities. 


nurses and 
either 
health 


possess 


They must be able to diagnose a 
healthy child, for all others, who possess bodily 
or mental ailments, must be cared for by per- 
sons who practise curative medicine. A teacher 
so trained familiarizes herself by health reports 
with the conditions of her community. She in- 
stinctively observes her pupils when they as- 
semble in the morning, and any suspicious 
looking symptom is observed and the child, who 
is ill, is sent home or to the school physician. 
By such a procedure she prevents direct con- 
tacts and dissemination of communicable infec- 
tions, never allowing those suspected to remain 
in the room or to intermingle during the recess 
periods. 

To achieve the abolition of infectious diseases 
which are common where people are assembled, 
she must know that these diseases are due to 
bacteria found in the individual who is sick. and 
not in the air of the room, the chalk dust. o1 
the smells from the garbage can. The source 
of all infectious diseases is in the exchange of 


secretions from the sick persons to the well. 
It makes no difference whether the child ts 
clean or dirty, rich or poor, Catholic or 
Christian Scientist, when these secretions gain 
entrance into the body, unless they are immune, 
they suffer alike, from infectious disease. By re- 
moving the infeeted individual you remove the 
from the midst of others, and, there- 
fore, it is not necessary to close schools when 
epidemics prevail. The teacher, 
stands these problems of infection, knows that 
children who are ill infect others by means of 
the secretions from their bodies, principally the 
discharges from the mouth, nose, gastro-intes- 
tinal, and genito-urinary tracts, and from lesions 
She has been taught that the so- 
called communicable diseases, as for 
measles or scarlet fever, are contracted princi- 
pally at the time that the infected individual 
possesses the prodromal symptoms,—even before 
When the child is sneezing 
and coughing the atomized particles of secre- 
tions from the nasal and 
spraved in a zone about the patient—the so 
called droplet method of infection—undoubtedly 
the commonest mode of communicating these 
diseases. Direct contact, as in kissing, exchange 
of fresh from drinking 
food, pencils, handkerchiefs, and the com- 
roller towel, are the 
Diphtheria, tonsillitis, 
fantile paralysis, the common 
examples of bacterial diseases that are con 
tracted in The 
know that the scales from scarlet fever are not 
contagious, that a rusty nail does not produce 


disease 


who under- 


of the skin. 


example 


the rash appears. 


buccal cavities are 


secretion soiled hands, 
Cups, 
vehicles. 


mon ordinary 


tuberculosis, mumps, in- 
“cold” are other 
teachers 


these ways. modern 


blood-poisoning, or the stench from decaying 


matter or sewer gas produce disease. But she °s 
always on the alert to detect the diseased per- 
carries the pathogenic ; 


son who organisms ‘n 


his secretions. Being familiar with the aspect of 
healthy children, she is able to interpret by close 
observation the significance of reddened and 
watery eyes, a flushed and swollen face or neck, 
rashes, 
A superficial 


examination of the throat and the exposed parts 


discharging nose, sneezing, coughing, 


itching, headaches, vomiting, etc. 
of the body, a history of prevalent diseases in 
from school 
usually reveals the nature of the infection. The 
child is then excluded from schoo] and the case 
reported to the health authorities. No parent 
objects if his infectious child is excluded from 


the community. or an absence 


school, provided that the same rule holds good 
in Int 

The 
tions from the 
tracts ; 


neighbor's child’s case. 
~ 


teacher realizes the dangers from secre 


gastro-intestinal and uro-genital 
that infectious and parasitic diseases 


— 
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(such as, for examples, typhoid and hook-worm) 
can pollute the soil, contaminate water and food, 
and endanger the community. Naturally the 
teacher is interested in knowing that the drink- 
ing water from the well, or spring, is not pol- 
luted from surface drainage, from  cess-pools, 
and that the school is provided with fly-proof 
privies. 

In school districts where physical examina- 
tions, conducted by a physician, are not pro- 
vided, a county law could easily be enacted 
stipulating that all children during the pre- 
school period be vaccinated and receive a phys- 
ical examination, the data to be recorded on a 
prescribed form and presented to the teacher in 
charge of the school when the child is admitted. 
An examination of this kind first acquaints the 
parents with the exact condition of the child’s 
health and development, and _ discovers the 
presence of any functional or infectious diseases, 
thereby preventing needless complications. The 
modern teacher must be qualified to test vision 
by use of the Snellen’s Eye Test card; to test 
the hearing; make a mouth examination for 
diseased tonsils and teeth; record height and 
weight; as well as to note malnutrition, nervous 
affections, deformities, ete. The child should be 
assigned a seat, one that is adjustable so as to 
fit the child to a proper desk, and seat, with a 
view to the prevention of postural defects, eye 
strain and fatigue. 

The ventilation of the schoolroom is_ best 
brought about by the open window method, i. e., 
keeping the air in motion by mild drafts is 
essential. The temperature should never be over 
68° F., with a relative humidity of 55° 
It required two _ ventilation 
reported, that this subject 
is not a chemical, but a physical one, not a pul- 
monary but a cutaneous 


commissions 
to find, as just 


problem. Low tem- 
perature and bumidity with the air in constant 
motion solves the problem. Keep cool and well 
is a good motto. The jacketed stove provides 
probably the best universal method of heating 
schoolhouses, for it is provided with a fresh-air 
intake, combining a heating and ventilating ar- 
rangement. Architects have standardized school- 
rooms of a certain size and height, with suffi- 
cient window space on one side, and having a 
ratio of one of glass to five square feet of floor 
space. This affords ample illumination when the 
lesks are so arranged that the light reflects 
from the side and over the left shoulder. 

School hygiene is a subject the modern teacher 
practises automatically, as the community has 
placed herin charge oftheir children not merely 
forthe training oftheir intelligence, but to keep 
their bodies strong and healthful as well. A teacher 
whose observation is so short-sighted as not to 
recognize the physical faults, or shortcomings, 
a backward child, who has failed twice of 
promotion, needs a post-graduate course. If 
such a child is closely examined, the trouble is 
likely to be found to be due to adenoids or 
tonsils, poor hearing, errors of refraction, im- 
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proper nourishment, mental defectiveness, 
fatigue or lack of sleep. A simple surgical 


operation for the removal of the tonsils and 
adenoids will correct the mouth’ breathing, 
change the facial expression, relieve the anaemia 
and the enlarged glands of the neck, and im- 
prove the hearing, thus promoting the general 
health. Well fitted eyeglasses are all that is 
necessary to correct the myopia or astigmatism, 
thereby giving much relief from physical symp- 
toms and improving the efficiency of the child, 
The method of teaching and caring for the 
tubercular and anaemic children is best de- 
veloped in the open-air school, with mental de- 
fectives, stammerers, etc., in special classes. 

The institution of individual drinking cups 
and a pure supply of drinking water is a public 
health measure that has curtailed infectious 
diseases. The roller towel—now so happily sup- 
planted by the individual paper towel—was re- 
sponsible for many contagious skin and eye af- 
fections. 





Education in our. primary 


schools on the basic 


and grammar 
elementary principles 
teaches that infectious diseases are produced 
by invisible germs, and that diseases are dis- 
seminated by the secretions of the diseases, 
which come in contact and enter the bodies of 
the well, thus keeping in our midst contagion 
that can be prevented. Ninety per cent. of the 
children of this country receive their education 
in the grade schools, which are taught by 
women. Teach the girl, the mother and teacher 
of tomorrow, that in her hands lies the abolish- 
ing of communicable diseases. Isolation, medi- 
cal asepsis, and care of the body secretions of 
the infected, so as to avoid contacts, are the 
Teach children to keep their hands 
out of their mouths and to wash their hands af- 
ter attending to their wants, also the necessity 
of brushing their teeth night and morning, of 
keeping their skins properly bathed; the value 
of exercise and good posture; the harm done 
by over-eating and coddling; the habits of open 
air life and the benefits of sunlight. Add to these 
instructions a knowledge of the dangers from 
insects that carry disease, such as the fly and 
mosquito and how to control these pests; the 
prevention of soil pollution to prevent hookworm 
and to preserve our drinking water supply and 
food from contamination. 


W eapt ns. 


These topics can be 
made into fascinating stories, to be repeated 
at home so that they may reach the whole family, 
providing a dual method of education. What 
exercise in composition could be as fascinating 
for the child to write as an elementary health 
survey of the community, followed by  sugges- 
tions of the remedy for anv unsanitary defects. 
Such a program would not fail to reach at least 
some parents who might be responsible for the 


same, 
First Aid to the Injured is a course all 
teachers should have taken, particularly all 


those who practise their profession in the rural 
districts. It is preventive surgery to treat all 
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minor wounds with some non-toxic antiseptic 
like iodine to keep bacteria from gaining en- 
trance into skin wounds, to prevent infections 
and unnecessary suffering. It is a fine thing to 
organize the girls into little Mothers’ Leagues, 
that they may know how to assist and even 
teach their mothers in caring for the infants 
and small children at home. These pupils learn 
how infant feeding is conducted, the necessity 
of home sanitation and proper ventilation, the 
evils of over-crowding, of dirt and filth. They 
are taught how imperatively it becomes their 
duty, should injury or sickness occur, to seek 
the service of a well trained physician for his 
advice and the use of his judgment and skill. 
Health supervision of school children can 
easily be conducted by the trained school 
teacher, providing that all children are given a 
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caretul physical examination and vaccinated by 
a competent physiqan before being admitted 
to our public schools. Through her knowledge 
of school hygiene and the educational methods 
at her command in training children, the new 
public health service will not only in tisie abolish 
communicable diseases, but it will improve the 
quality of life and promote greater efficiency. 
And if she were appointed and compensated as 
a health officer over the community she teaches 
in and is acquainted with, she could make 
periodical visits to the homes of parents with- 
out offence, suggesting and giving expert ad- 
vice on sanitation, and teaching methods 
preventing disease, thereby becoming an _ eco- 
nomic asset to the community and the missing 
link in our public health service. 





EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


A PLAN FOR HOME AND COMMUNITY INDUS- 
TRIAL PROJECTS. 

One of the most important community problems re- 
lates to food and feed production. There are in great 
abundance two fundamental conditions for food and feed 
production — idle land (backyards and vacant lots) and 
unemployed laborers (school pupils and many adults). 
With the rapidly increasing world demand for food and 
feed and the equally rapid decrease in the number of food 
and feed producers, we would naturally base our food- 
feed campaign upon the overshadowing necessity for 
enough food and feed to tide us over to normal peace 
conditions. However, as one who has devoted his life 
to education, I wish, also, to base this campaign upon the 
imperative necessity that the rising generation be trained 
in habits of industry and thrift. 

By general consent among thinkers, the purpose of 
education is preparation for many-sided service to so- 
ciety. Yet, in our cities, towns and villages, education 
continues to concern itself chiefly with school textbooks. 
In our rapid passage from a rural to an urban people we 
have failed to substitute urban industrial projects in 
place of the rural duties dropped out of our industrial 
life. 

The fundamental fact that the purpose of education is 
not merely the mastery of school textbooks, but prepara- 
tion for a many-sided service, has not been driven home 
to the minds and hearts of urban populations, else cities 
and towns would not continue the present one-sided edu- 
cation which does so little to inculcate habits of pro- 
ductive industry and thrift; so little, through precept and 
participation, to hold aloft the great virtue of property 
ownership, through whose taxation and voluntary con- 
tribution are maintained all classes of government and 
all institutions for human betterment. 

Probably not one boy in a hundred in the United 
States who has completed the urban course of study in 
the grades has successfully performed, for one or more 
years, any one of the following industrial projects: (1) 
the culture of fruit and ornamental trees, grapes and 
berries; (2) the maintenance of a home garden; (3) the 
renewal and repair of electrical fixtures, and the window, 
door and gallery screens of the home; (4) the renewal 
of the hydrant, faucet, siphon and water washers on the 
home plumbing and repairing the garden hose; (5) 
making (from blanks) and fitting keys to door locks, 
making and fitting lock springs, adjusting doors that bind, 
putting up stoves; (6) making a step ladder, adjusting 


a lawn mower, filing a saw and sharpening lawn mower 
and other tools, hanging and adjusting window shades; 
(7) studying and exterminating mosquitoes and flies on 
home premises and co-operating with the boys of the im- 
mediate neighborhood in such extermination; (8) raising 
chickens and pigeons. There can be no question con- 
cerning the inadequacy of a system of schools that does 
not train the boy to perform the foregoing projects that 
so vitally concern the well being of the home and the 
community 

But why list more projects than that of the garden, 
fruit and chickens for a committee on food and feed? 

We should induce every boy to attempt a garden, fruit 
or chicken project who is likely to succeed with them, 
but we should at least see that every boy attempts som 
industrial project. Every boy who does not carry his 
project through successfully should be considered a 
slacker, unless excused for valid reasons. When we re 
call what his country cousin is doing industrially and 
his older brothers “over there,” it seems ridiculous for 
a city boy to consider a garden project too dithcult 
When reliable evidence is furnished that a boy has su 
cessfully completed a project, he should be given ample 
school credit therefor. 

When the urban populations of this country come to a 
full understanding that the purpose of education is 
preparation for an all-around service to society, boards 
of education will elect at least one teacher of home and 
community industrial projects for each five hundred 
boys of the grammar grades and high school. Until that 
time comes (and even after it does come) let us organ- 
ize and use, as voluntary incidental instructors in these 
home and community industrial projects, the adult resi 
dents of the school district who are skilled in the pet 
formance of these projects 

Instruction in the foregoing projects should be given 
at schoolhouse meetings, at night, on Saturdays and on 
afternoons after school. In order to economize light an 
fuel, several projects should be handled at the same 


meeting by different instructors. 


At these schoolhouse meetings instruction and work 
should be provided for the girls in millinery, dress 
making, canning and cooking under the direction o 
competent women of the school district. This would fu 
nish an opportunity for the girls of the grades some 
overgrown girls as low as the fourth to learn to make 
their dresses and to trim and remodel their hats. Most 
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instruction in dressmaking, cooking and millinery is 
usually given. 

The difficult task of selecting the lay instructors for 
the city can probably be performed best by a committee 
consisting of three to five from each school district. 
This committee should choose a~-small committee whose 
chairman should be held responsible for the programs of 
schoolhouse meetings. The committee for each school 
district should divide their district into units of one or 
more blocks each and select one person in each unit for 
each related group of projects. The duty of this person 
should be to hold the boys and girls to the completion 
of their projects and to give them incidental direction 
in their work. This supervision of projects is thé~ most 
difficult thing to secure. One or two trained supervisors 
employed by the board of education would strengthen the 
work greatly. 

This plan does not contemplate instruction or super- 
vision by the regular school teachers — (1) because their 
school work fully occupies their time and energies; (2) 
because, with few teachers have not 
been trained in the performance of industrial projects. 

San Antonio, Commerce has a 
committee for demonstrating the possibilities in such a 


exceptions, these 


Texas, Chamber of 


scheme and I have been made responsible for the success 
of the demonstration. Correspondence is solicited. 
L. E. Wolfe. 
Chamber of Commerce, San Antonio. 
es “Lahore 
EASY TO ANSWER. 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
Dear Dr. Winship: 


1919. 


January 15, 


From various sources I have gathered the impression 
that there is a prejudice against professors of education, 
that they themselves are not entirely responsible for that 
prejudice, that the prejudice is due to one or more of 
these factors: 
charge 


The professors of education are in the dis- 
of their duties called upon to express educational 
ideals which do not meet the approval of some of the 
other professors, the professors of education are apt to 
be progressive and thus are antagonized by the conserva- 
tives, the subject of education is new and the teachers 
of old subjects object to the new. 

Would you please tell me the conclusions which your 
larger experience gives you concerning these things. 

Are professors of 


education weak and unworthy or 


less worthy than other professors so as to justify 
prejudice? 

Do you know of notable instances of the promotion. and 
worthy success of professors of education as an offset to 
prejudices that may exist against them as a class? 

Sincerely yours, 
John H. Bowers. 

{|The editor makes no promise to answer all questions 


but when the answer is as easy as in this 


case it is.a 
pleasure to answer. ] 

The prejudice is not universal, far from it. 
University of 


The State 


Iowa promoted the dean of education to 
the presidency, the State 


moted the 


University of Missouri pro- 


dean of education of Cornell 
the presidency of the State Missouri. 
Philadelphia promoted the dean of education of the Uni- 


versity of 


University to 
University of 
Pennsylvania to the 


superintendency. Los 


assistant dean of education of the 
The State Uni- 
as its president an 


Angeles promoted an 
State University to the superintendency. 
Arizona chose 


versity of assistant 


dean of education from the University of 


Knox Illinois, 


the dean of education of Dartmouth. 


California 


College, Galesburg, selected as president 


The dean of educa 
tion of the State University of Washington and later of 


Reed College, Oregon, was promoted to the State Com- 


_ tana. 
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missionership of Idaho and thence to the presidency of 
the State University of Montana. The dean of education 
of the State University of Wyoming was promoted to the 
State Commissionership of Wyoming. The dean of edu- 
cation of the State University of Wisconsin was pro- 
moted to the Chancellorship of the University of Mon- 
The dean of the University of Virginia was pro- 
moted to the presidency of Peabody College, University 
of Nashville. The dean of education of the University 
of Tennessee was promoted to the United States Com- 
missionership of Education. The dean of education of 
the University of California was promoted to the United 
States Commissionership of Education and from there to 
the presidency of the University of the City of New 
York. An assistant dean of education of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, was promoted to be Commis- 
sioner of Education of Massachusetts. A dean of educa- 
tion of the University of Illinois was promoted to the 
superintendency of Boston. The dean of education of 
the State University of Michigan, the first dean of edu- 
cation in the United States, was promoted to the chan- 
cellorship of the University of Nashville. Assistant dean 
of education of Columbia to the presidency of the State 
University of Washington, 

These are a few of the notable instances which occur 
to us without stopping to look up others that we could 
probably discover. This list will probably suffice. 

No other set of deans in colleges and universities have 
anything like such a record of appreciative promotions. 

Whenever other university departments assume an 
aristocratic attitude towards the department of education 
they thereby simply advertise their absurd provincialism. 
Deans of education are much more in line of appreciative 
promotion than are any other deans. 


~ 0 
EDUCATION FITS FOR “POSITION.” 


{An extract from a letter to Superintendent Abbott 
from H. C. Bonney, former principal of the Greenfield 
High School, who is now manager of 
concern in Montreal and Toronto.] 

“I have a splendid bunch of men now and a good 
sprinkling of college trained men which I have carefully 
accumulated. I have now seven (7) 
men on the Montreal staff alone. 
cess to any 


a large business 


American college 
Such a basis spells suc- 
organization. The American trained college 
man is an institution in himself and is the most precious 
part of any business, and I always want the fellow who 
has had the Latin and the Academic lines, for it puts 
something into them that the other fellow does not get. 
They seem to understand and grasp quicker the human 
element which plays so important a part and which the 
so-called scientifically trained man 
certainly found that the 


a ‘good job.’ 


fails to get. I have 
man’ is liable to get 
The ‘well trained man’ gets the ‘good posi- 


‘scientific 


tion.’” 
ae eae 
January 18, 1919. 
Dear Winship: Your indictment in your Foreign Press 
League article of the German educated 
deserved by some, but not by all. 


educators was 

I worked hard for my degree in Germany and learned 
a great deal that has been of immense advantage to me 
since, but I also learned a great deal about the Germaa 
government and its system of education which kept my 
eyes open as the years have passed and enabled me to 
understand their plans and motives in projecting this 
wrecked them. 

That I saw this before most people 
now at last 


horrible world-war which has now 


s being recognized 


<i 
What is rotation of rural school projects?—-L. I. N. 


How many of the cities 


200,000 population were professionally trained ?—R. 


superintendents of above 


©. i. 
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BOOK TABLE 


ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS. By Parke Schoch, prin- 
cipal of West Philadelphia High School for Girls, and 
Murray Gross, head of Department of Commerce, West 
Philadelphia High School for Girls. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 216 pp. With illustrations. Price, 
88 cents. 

This is the hour for a progressive book for schools on 
the Elements of Business. The day has passed when 
business is done scientifically only in the counting rooms 
and offices of corporations and big stores. Today no 
farmer is equipped for success who does not know and 
apply the Elements of Business. 

Any boy or girl in any school who is allowed to gradu- 
ate from an eighth grade or steal away at the end of the 
sixth grade without a working knowledge of the Ele- 
ments of Business is handicapped in a start in life. It 
is a pleasure to call attention to a book which will, for 
the first time, provide the kind and scope of instruction 
that everyone should have along this line. 

No matter what course pupils may take, whether aca- 
demic, secretarial, vocational or manual, they all should 
be taught the business methods that are essential to suc- 
cess. Without a knowledge of these they would go out 
into everyday life at the mercy of unscrupulous persons. 

This book will enable progressive schools to supply this 
substantial knowledge in a most satisfactory way. The 
work is divided into seven parts, devoted to exchange, 
money and credit, banking and savings institutions, in- 
surance, property, investments, letter writing and personal 
account records. 


EDUCATING BY STORY-TELLING. Showing the 
Value of Story-Telling as an Educational Tool for the 
Use of All Workers with Children. By Katherine Dun- 
lap Cather. Play School Series. Edited by Clark W. 
Hetherington. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company. Cloth. 396 pp. Price, $1.80. 

It would not be easy to find a better combination than 
Clark W. Hetherington as editor and Katherine Dunlap 
Cather as author of a book that presents story-telling as 
a phase of School Play. Clark Hetherington has had 
some of the best demonstrations of scientific and popular 
use of recreation in connection with child life in school 
and out, and Katherine Dunlap Cather is high priestess 
in the child’s world of entertainment through story-te!l- 
ing. Her “Boyhood Stories of Famous Men” has won 
the admiration of a multitude of children. There have 
been lesser attempts to magnify story-telling, but we have 
seen no book so extended, so complete, so adequate for 
this purpose as is this book. 

Others have shown how important the story-telling 
hour is, others have presented a few short stories, but 
here is a book of 400 pages of 325 words each. This 
would make 120 pages of the Journal of Education. One- 
half of these pages are devoted:to “Stories for Telling,” 
with more than thirty stories, practically all new, for 
school use. 

There are lists of from seven to ten stories for each 
school month of each of the eight elementary years with 
no story repeated. There are 750 stories carefully graded 
and always adapted for school story-telling. There 
also a complete Bibliography and an excellent Index. 

All this aside from eighteen wholly unusual chapters 
by way of helps to teachers. 


se 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE. Historical and Descriptive 
Account of Their Development in the United States. 
By Avard Longley Bishop and Albert Galloway Keller, 
both of Yale University. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Ginn & Co. Illustrated. Cloth. 426 pp. Price, $1.32. 
The War for Peace has done many things for Amer- 

ica and for the world, not the least of which has been 

the revelation of the importance of the industries and 
agriculture to making the world safe for democracy. 

The men in the trenches were no more essential to the 

winning of the war than were the flour mills and packing 

houses that kept them fully supplied with flour and 
meat; than were the munition factories and armament 
establishments; than ship builders and steel plants; than 
shoe factories and clothing plants; than the men who 
raised wheat and ranched cattle. It will be a tragedy if 
we glorify the men from the trenches and forget the men 
on the benches. 

The schools must be as devoted to magnifying the in- 


dustries as any other feature of the war. Nothing in 


history or geography, in science or mathematics has a 
greater claim on the time of the school than have the 
essential features of “Industry and Trade.” 

Professors Bishop and Keller have written a book as 
fascinating as any book of adventure we have seen. 
They are masters of all the facts in every field of indus- 
trial life and they are literary artists. The publishers 
have made a book that illuminates every phase of their 
story. 

The book is a brilliant treatise on the biological foun- 
dations of agriculture, the evolution of the animal industry, 
the social revolution through inventions, the philosophy 
underlying modern industrial life and the science and art 
in field and factory. 


AFTER THE WAR—WHAT? _ By James H. Baker. 
Boston, Mass.: The Stratford Company. Cloth. 177 
pp. Price, $1. 

Dr. James H. Baker, president emeritus University of 
Colorado, has always been a close student of interna- 
tional affairs, is always a clear thinker and an attractive 
writer. 

“After the War—What?” deals with the following vital 
reconstruction questions among others: 

What will happen ultimately to the German govern- 
ment? What will become of the German people? What 
will be the probable trend of democracy in Germany? 
How far will socialistic tendencies sway the world? How 
will the problems of labor be solved? How will the 
rights of small nations be settled? What will be Amer- 
ica’s mission in the settlement of the various problems? 
Just how are we going to meet the great problems that 
confront us? “After the War—What?” gives a clear 
idea about these problems. 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW SIMPLIFIED. A Text- 
book of Parliamentary Law. By Mrs. Tilla Boyce Por- 
ter. Published by the author, 1832 Marloes Avenue, 
East Cleveland, Ohio. Cloth. 48 pp. (3 by 6.) 

This little book contains all that is needed for skillful 
parliamentary direction of any assemblage, and every- 
thing is so simply stated that any high school student 
can appreciate it fully and use it advantageously. 
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“Webster's New Handy Dictionary.” Price, 32c. New 
York: American Book Company. 

“The German School as a War Nursery.” 3y V. H. 
Friedel. Price. $1.30.—‘Bryce on American Democracy.” 
Edited by M. G. Fulton. Price, 32c.—‘Alfred Russe? 
Wallace.” By L. T. Hogben. Price, $1. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

“Selected Letters of Madame de Sévigné.” Edited by 
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“Nature Myths and Stories.” By F. J. Cooke Price, 
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“Spanish Taught in Spanish.” By C. F. McHale. Price, 
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“The Lure of Music.” By O, Downes. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Harper & Brothers 

“The Chaos in Europe.” By F. Moore. Price, $1.50.— 
“Fighting the Spoilsmen.” 3yv W. D. Foulke. Price, $2. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 








“Chidren’s Plays.” By E. L. Skinner and A. M. Skin- 
ner. New York: D. Appleton & Co 

“Housewifery.” By L. R. Balderston. Price, $2. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“The Elements of Animal Biology.” By S. J. Holmes. 
Price, $1.35 Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co 

“aA Century of Science in America.” Price, $4.—‘“Cur- 
rents and Eddies in the English Romantic Generation.” 
By F. E, Pierce. Price, $3.—‘“Colonel John Scott of Long 
Island.” By W. C. Abbott.—‘‘Dante.” By H. D. Sedg- 


wick. Price, $1.50 New Haven: Yale University Press 
Primer, First Reader, Second Reader, Third Reader, 

Teachers’ Manual. By Calvin N. Kendall and Caroline 

I. Townsend. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co 
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Oculists and Physicians 
Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 


offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste@ 
write for Book of the Eve Free. MURINE EYB 
REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, ILL 
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That's the Big Question 















Unless you were a “flu” victim you have probably 
drawn three months’ pay. December salary is on the 
way and seems a certainty. But the salaries of five 
more months are still hung up for disposition by 
Father Time. Will he play you a shabby trick, as he 
has played on so many other Teachers, and toss one 
month’s salary to the Dector? 


One Teacher in Six loses time and income every 
year because of Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


Usually such misfortunes come when you are least 
able to afford them. 





that confronts 

















A Few Cents a Day Keeps Danger Away 


There is only one way to “play safe”’— 
and that is to enroll in the T. C. U. 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is 
a National organization for Teachers that 
stands ready to pay you an income when- 
ever you are prevented from earning one 
by reason of Sickness, Accident 
or Quarantine. 

It is recommended by promi- 
nent educators of America who 
are familiar with its work, and 
by thousands of Teachers who 
i have already experienced: its 
( prompt and unfailing relief. 






























EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 


20-2z: St. Louis, Natiamal Society for 
Vocational Education. 

21-22: Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
National Council of Normal School 
Presidents. J. A. Pitman, Salem, 
Mass., president. 

25: National Conference of Deans of 
Women. Chicago. 

24-March 1: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A. Chicago. Presi- 
dent, Dr. E. C. Hartwell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Buffalo. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, secretary of 
N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 


MARCH 


6-8: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association at East Cen- 
tral State Normal School, Ada, 
Oklahoma President, V. H. Dur- 
ham, Holdenville. 

13-14-15: Oklahoma Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Alva. 

17-19: The Religious Education As- 
sociation. Detroit 


APRIL. 

8-5: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Mobile. President, Miss Cora 
Pearson, Florence Secretary, J 
Alexander Moore, Jasper. 

JUNE. 

29-July 5: National Education Asso- 

ciation, Milwaukee Secretary, J. 


W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C. 


ALABAMA. 





There is to be a commission study 


of the educational institutions of the 
state, the report to be made before 


July 1. 


You will feel better and work better 
{) when you are a T. C. U., for then you 
will be free from worry. Send a Post 
Card for full information. 


| Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


441 T. C. U. Bldg. Lineoln, Nebraska 


P. S.—Don’t wait for the Spanish Influ- 
enza — get protection before some- 
thing happens. 











CALIFORNIA. ceeds Will C. Wood 


as commis- 
: sioner of secondary education. 
Dr. Margaret McNaught has been : 





selected by Dr. George D. Strayer, 

president of the National Education a COLORADO. : 

Association, as chairman of the com- DENVER. The total cost of the 

mittee on “The Improvement of Ele- elementary schools is $950,000, and 

mentary Education,” made vacant by of the high schools $380,000. Cost 

the death of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young. ng gy | Pog in 80 
. Rie " : : unior igh ; ‘ds tor the regular 
FRESNO. E. W. Lindsay, who re- 4; 09 27 . 

: " a eee : igh; $92.87 for the Manual Train- 

tires as county superintendent, has ing High, and $250 for the Trade 

been one of the notable, yes, and School, The average in the ele- 

noble educational. leaders of Califor- jrentary schools was $34.29. 

nia. We could write much of our 

appreciation of Mr. Lindsay based on GEORGIA 

twelve years’ acquaintance with him ‘ 2. 

as county superintendent, but his ge ba Rey ee. are 

valedictory tells the sanity and spirit POosting the Hioke Smith bill for a 

of the man better than we could tel] Department of Education with the ap- 





Si propriations included in it. 
“Dilapidated _ buildings, unkept IOWA 

grounds, unsanitary water systems i el Pte . 

and outbuildings are breeding places CEDAR FALLS. The Iowa State 


for vice and crime. Men who think Teachers’ College, Dr. Homer H. 
that such places are good enough for Seerley, president, has many signifi- 
their children because, forsooth, they cant features. There are $1,500,000 
were good enough for themselves, invested in buildings and grounds; 
are undesirable citizens. twenty buildings on the campus with 

“Would it not be well to make one more than ten acres of floor space. 
of the conditions of the admission of The college operates its own ice 
illiterate foreigners, under the, ages manufacturing plant and its own 


of thirty-five or forty, to this country, electric plant. It has a_ $161,000 
that, as soon as possible they learn library building with 55,000 volumes 
to speak, read and write in English. for free use of students. There are 


The government should keep in $700 spent annually for current maga- 
touch with such immigrants and, zines. There are 150 members on 
after a residence of three years, those the faculty. $1,000 are paid the 
who have neglected to carry out the faculty each school day. There are 
condition of admission ought to be 186 rooms in girls’ dormitory and 
deported as a menace to society. 2,000 people are served daily in col- 
“At the present time many of our lege cafeteria. It has the largest 
foreign-born people not only cannot women’s gymnasium west of Chicago. 
speak or understand English, but The largest number of different pu- 
they do not care to. They show their pils enrolled any one year was 4,171. 
appreciation of our free _ public veaeieea? 
schools by taking their children out MASSACHUSETTS. 
of them the day after the limit of 
compulsory school age is reached, 
even though the children have not 
completed the fifth grade.” 


The Massachusetts Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, which has enrolled more than 
two-thirds of all the teachers in the 
state — 12,000 of the 18,000 — has 

SANTA BARBARA. Superin- a bill in the Legislature for the t- 
tendent A. C. Olney of this city suc- crease of the State Board of Educa- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 





The Material determines the Quality 


The Quality determines the Price 
OF THE 


HOLDEN UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE BOOK COVERS 
HOLDEN SEMI-LEATHERETTE BOOK COVERS 
HOLDEN COMMERCIAL BOOK COVERS 


We guarantee a Fixed Standard of Quality so 
that you obtain full value for every cent paid us. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 























tion from nine to twelve’ with the 
stipulation that the new three shall 
be real teachers 
shall be a real classroom teacher. 


BOSTON. The _ Roxbury - Latin 
School is 273 years old. It was es- 
tablished in 1645. The late William 
C. Collar was a teacher in the schoo] 
for ten years and principal for forty 
years. D. O. S. Lowell was a teacher 
in the school for twenty-five years 
and has been principal for ten years. 


On Saturday, February 15, the first 
public meeting of the Classical Club 
of Greater Boston was held at Bos- 
ton University in conjunction with 
the Eastern Massachusetts Section of 
the Classical Association of New 
Engiand. Professor E. K. Rand of 
Harvard University, president of the 
Section, presided. The subject of 
the meeting was “The Classics and 
Reconstruction,” and addresses were 
made by Professor A. H. Rice, Bos- 
ton University; R. D. Weston, Esq., 
Boston; Professor A. E. Kennelly, 
Harvard University; Professor Alice 
Walton, Wellesley College, and Rev. 
Willard Reed, Browne and Nichols 
School. In the absence of Mr. 
Pennypacker, president of the Class- 
ical Club, Mr. Perkins announced the 
following chairmen of committees: 
Forum, Rev. Willard Reed, Browne 
and Nichols School; _ sociability, 
Mary R. Stark, Girls’ Latin School, 
Boston; membership and publicity, 
Albert S. Perkins, Dorchester High 
School; and Junior High Schools, 
Joseph A. Ewart, assistant superin- 
tendent, Somerville. 


HOLYOKE. The Vocational 
School has issued a highly attractive 
illustrated booklet with sixty-six full 
page pictures of the school and its 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 














S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school. and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
T A. PITMAN, Principal. 





SCHOOL 


STATE _ NORMAL 
MASS. — 


PRIDGEWATER, 


Course for teachers in Tunior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


and one of these - 


activities. It was the work of the 
school of printing. 
SOMERVILLE. The _ teachers 


have had a flat $50 raise. 


MISSOURI. 


The Missouri School Journal has 
this to say of the new state superin- 
tendent, S. A. Baker, superintendent 
of city schools, Jefferson City :— 

“The Journal felicitates Mr. Baker 
on his victory. He has won a high 
and honorable position. There is no 
doubt in the minds of the thinking 
people that this position carries with 
it opportunities for basic and lasting 
service to the state such as are borne 
by no other state office. This is 
particularly true at this time. 

“Large problems are demanding 
solution. The Americanization ~ of 
those within our borders who because 
of circumstances of birth, education 
or environment’ have not assimilated 
our ideals, the eradication of illiter- 
acy, the protection of child life 
against the unscrupulous employer, 
the development of a more rational 
and practical course of study for 
schools of all grades and classes, the 
readjustment necessary to meet the 
demands of the Federal Act for the 
promotion of vocational education, 
the rejuvenation and rehabilitation of 
the rural schools, are some of the 
things to which the state superin- 
tendent must devote his attention. 

“Professor Baker will have as he 
should have the united support of the 
educational forces of the state and 
of all her people who are true and 
unselfish friends to the common- 
wealth. 

“In the paraphrased language of 
the lamented Bob Taylor of Ten- 


nessee, ‘Mr. Baker has wooed and 
won the hand of Missouri’s public 
schools. The voters have pronounced 


x9 


them man and wife. 


SPRINGFIELD. An _sappropria- 
tion of $15,000 to be used in estab- 
lishing normal demonstration schools 
in each of the twenty-two counties of 
Southwest Missouri, which compose 
the Springfield .Normal district, has 
been asked by Professor Clyde M. 
Hill. president of the local institution. 
as a first step in establishing rural 
schools on a basis equal to the city 
schools. 

The purpose is to work out theories 
of rural education under actual 





working conditions in different com- 
munities. They also would serve as 
observation schools for teacher 
training students, as it is now re- 
quired of high schools that they have 
a teacher training department. 

It is the plan of President Hill for 
the Normal School to appropriate 
$200 annually to each of the demon- 
stration schools from the $15,000 
fund for equipment, etc. The Nor- 
mal in turn would require that 
school boards of the district meet 
certain requirements to bring the 
schools up to a high state of efficiency. 


NEW JERSEY. 


ELIZABETH. An effort is being 
made to have a new state normal 
school located in this city. 


NEWARK. Superintendent David 
B. Corson has made an earnest plea 
for $123,000 extra in the budget for 
teachers’ salaries. He says low 
wages seriously affect the morale of 
the force. 


EAST ORANGE. The board of 
education has made a new and much 
improved salary _ schedule. The 
maximum salaries are as_ follows: 
Principal of the high school, $4,000; 
department heads, men, $3,000, 
women, $2,200; high school teachers, 
men, $2,500, women, $2,000; elementary 


principals, $3,500; grades 1 to 4, 
$1,500; 5 and 6, $1,400. 
NEW YORK. 


Governor Smith has said to the 
State Board of Regents that he will 
back them to the limit in school im- 
provements. The following is a 
sample of his purpose :— 

“There are two vital points of im- 

mediately pressing importance in the 
great question known as ‘American- 
ization. One of these problems is 
to teach every illiterate in the state 
to read and write. The second re- 
lates to the living’ conditions and 
necessities of the great mass of the 
peonle of the state. 
_ “T shall be willing to join with the 
Board of Regents in any reasonable 
movement which may operate to 
obliterate adult illiteracy from the 
state. © 

“I should like the Board of Re- 
rents to work out a plan by which 
the state may nroceed at once to cor- 
rect this condition, which is a stand- 
ing menace to the proper develop- 
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VALPARAISO Old College Building INDIANA 
The University was founded September 16, 1873, with the idea of giving to every person the opportunity of obtain- 


ing a thorough, practical education &t an expense within his reach. That such an Institution is 
a@ necessity may be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the 
will find an exceptional opportunity to 


previous year. 

7 is one of the largest 

The Summer Sch in the United States. Teachers combine work in the regular departments 
with such review work as they may desire. This is because 


The Summer Term will open June 3, and will continue twelve 

weeks. During this term the University will offer an excep- of the fact that during the summer term the regular work 

tional list of subjects from which students may select their of the University is offered the same as during the other terms 

work. There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced and of the year. Many enter for review work only. Others by 
attending consecutive summer sessions complete a course of 


review work in the following 

Preparatory, High School, Primary study while others enter to take up special subjects. 
Departments Methods, Kindergarten.’ Methods, 
Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, Review for 
Teachers, Education, Aits and Sciences, Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, Manual Training, Agriculture, Expression and Public 
Gocaking, Muse. Fine Art, Domestic Science, Pharmacy, 

an 


Law entistry. 
Tuition, 
are the Lowest $25'0?: 
quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished Room, $55. 





4 The University is well equipped with 
Equipment buildings, apparatus, laboratories, li- 
brary, etc., for doing the highest grade of work. It has 
laboratory facilities for accommodating 600 students working 
at one time. The Institution is accredited by the State 
Board of Education for preparing teachers for all grades of 
certificates. Special opportunities are offered teachers for 
doing this work under specialists, as instructors. 








47th Year Opens September 16, 1919 





| Address Registrar, Valparaiso, Indiana 





ment of the economic and social in- 
terests of the state.” 


SCHENECTADY. The following 
letter from the Mayor of Schenectady 
to the president of the city teachers’ 
association is the first real sign of 
educational democracy that we have 
seen :— 

“My Dear Miss Burchard: I am 
strongly of the opinion that the 
teaching force of the city schools 
should be represented on the board 
of education, and as a vacancy now 
exists it is my purpose to appoint a 
teacher to the position. While this 
procedure is a departure from prece- 
dent I feel that it will be beneficial 
both for the teachers to be repre- 
sented on the board and _ for 
the board to have a representative of 
the active teaching force as one of 
its members. 

_ “I am satisfied that this action is 
in line with the spirit of the times, 
and I shall be grateful if the asso- 
ciation of which you are president 
will nominate three women teachers 
from whom I may select one to ap- 
point as a member of the board of 
education. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Charles A. Simon, Mayor.” 

The vacancy thus to be filled was 
caused by the resignation of a woman 
member of the board, Mrs. Emma 
Wing-Thompson, D.D. 

There is one genuinely democratic 
feature to Mayor Simon’s request. 
It is not a new thing to have a 
teacher on a city board of education, 
though it is so unusual as to be in 
essence a departure, but to have such 
an appointee selected by the teachers 
1S as evolutionary as it is revolution- 
ary. It is the only way that such a 
selection can be made and have it 
signify anything by way of democ- 
racy. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

ASHEVILLE. The school people 
Pronounce the attempt to make up 
lost time by having school on Satur- 
day wholly unsatisfactory. 

CHAPEL HILL. In accord with 


seaaeeitdidintiatieenialaaniiee 





a sentiment widely prevalent among 
university students, alumni, faculty 
members and trustees and the citi- 
zens of the state generally, a per- 
manent memorial is to be erected on 
the university campus to the late 
President Edward Kidder Graham. 


The memorial will be a Student 
Activities Building, and the es- 
timated cost is $150,000. 

This building will house all the 
volunteer activities of the student 


body; the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. 
C. A., the Di and Phi Literary So- 
cieties, the North Carolina Club and 
the County Clubs, the Carolina Play- 
makers, the University publications, 
the Menorah Society, the music clubs 
and all other accredited organiza- 
tions of like sort. It will also con- 
tain a badly needed auditorium for 
the public purposes of these organ- 
izations and a reception room for the 
alumni and the friends and relatives 


visiting the students of the institu- 
tion. 

OHIO. 
This state has 361 consolidated 
rural schools and 295 centralized 


schools, or a grand total of 656 mod- 
ern rural schools. Ashtabula County 
leads with 25; Licking has 24; Trum- 
bull, 23; Geauga, 20; Medina, 19; 
Huron, 18; Wood, 18; Summit, 17; 
Union, 17; Delaware, 16; Pickaway, 
16; Portage, 16; Clark, 15; Lorain, 
15; Ashland, 14; Cuyahoga, 14; 
Logan, 14; Mahoning, 14; Cham- 
paign, 13; Highland, 13; Madison, 13. 
Of the 100 counties only eight are 
without either a consolidated school. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The cause of the teachers’ salary 
bill looks well except for the hesitancy 
of the new governor to endorse it. 

PHILADELPHIA. Superintend- 
ent John P. Garber is leading the 
city in a series of vigorous recom- 


mendations for the material and 
educational ‘mprovement of the 
schools. He pleads earnestly for 


more play space for every school and 
for far better salaries. 








WASHINGTON. 


The pension 
sumed to be 
meeting with 
tion, especially 


scheme which was as- 
universally popular is 
some decided opposi- 

by County Superin- 
tendent W. S. Shelton of Davenport, 
whe says that of 238 teachers in his 
county only one could qualify under 
the act. 


SEATTLE. co -R. 
Seattle, director for Washington of 
the Federal Vocation Board, is plan- 
ning great things for this state and 
especially for this city. He is father- 
ing a bill for part-time vocational 
schools under the lead and with the 
joint support of state and national 
government. This is one of the best 
hig educational visions that has been 
feasible as this is. It has a rare 
combination of a broad horizon and 
immediate practical intensity. 


Frazier of 


Mr. 
Frazier has all the qualifications for 
the success of such a plan. Mrs. 
Tosenhine Corliss Preston is heartily 
enlisted as state superintendent. In- 
deed, educationally all the state is 


with Frazier. 


WISCONSIN. 


The salaries of state normal school 


teachers are to be increased im- 
mediately. They are now scandal- 
ouslv low, almost as bad as in New 
England. 

The Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association will meet in Madison 
March 7 and & Among the prom- 


inent educators who will appear on 
the program are Dean Frank Graves 
of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; President Bur- 
ton of the University of Minnesota, 
and Hon. A. M. Hall of’ Indian- 
apolis. The program has not yet been 
definitely arranged. Detailed an- 
nouncements will be given later bv 
Professor H. L. Miller, who has 
charge of the program. 


The Board of Trustees of the State 
Schools has come out em- 
phatically for salary increases. 
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so & TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. * 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 


Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


Manual, ‘‘ Service Worth 
Paying For,” free. 





101 Tremont Street, Boston 





81 Chapel Street 





The Demand for Teachers 


at the present time is greater than ever before. 
EMERGENCY CALLS ARE COMING DAILY 


If you want a position and are qualified to do good work 


WE CAN CERTAINLY HELP YOU 
Send for Bulletin 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 
Albany, N. Y. 








TEACHERS 
EVERYWHERE 


portant. 


Should heed the nation’s call to service. 
construction following the war, 
principles of democracy to our children and the Ameri- 
canization of our foreign population are vitally im- 
Do your part. 





In the re- 
the teaching of the 


For the coming year teachers will have a greater choice of territory 


than ever before. 
where salaries are always good. 
line. 


We invite you to our field THE GREAT NORTHWEST, 
We need hundreds of teachers in every 
Write us at once for free booklet. 


MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Minneapolis, Minnesota 








MILWAUKEE. Superintendent 
Milton C. Polter is unanimously re- 
elected for the full term of three 
years. 





YOUR 


Book Cards 


Have you had samples and 
prices from 


THE DEMOCRAT? 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT 


Democrat Printing Company 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 








The “Victorious Fifth” Will 
Find Enormous Tasks That 
Call for Its Dollars 


The Fifth Liberty Loan, which the 
people of the country will be asked 
in April to make to the Government, 
will be a loan of the future. 

Four great loans have fought for 
Liberty. This will meet the needs 
of Liberty won. 

The free peoples of the world have 
given to millions of their brothers 
and sisters the right of determining 
their own destinies. 

But for all of them remains still 
the great work of reconstruction, 
re-adjustment, completion, for the es- 
tablished peace. 

The responsibilities of this new 
period are no less great than those 
which arose in the crisis of the war 
itself. 











to the child like a magic book.” 





‘The Arlo Plan of Interpretive Reading 


Please read Wells’s “Education of Joan and Peter,” 
out what the Arlo Plan is aiming at. 


To do this we must first teach the child to read — not words 
and syllables, but ideas and pictures. 


IT WORKS. 
ARLO CLEMATIS 
for 5th or 4th grades, _ for 4th or 3rd grades, 
38 cents 42 cents 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


and find 
“The world must be opened 
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It is for us of the United States 
to do our part as a nation as fully 
now as we did when we struck our 
blow towards saving civilization. 

It still remains to see that all which 
was won on the battlefield is saved 
for liberty; that the stricken peoples 
do not starve and that there is 
prompt and useful rebuilding and 
restoration in ravaged Europe. 

We must bring back to their own 
land and to their own homes the mil- 
lions of our men who have helped 
win the great victory. They must 
once more be fitted with thought and 
care into our national life. 

Great projects which were begun 
in time of war must be finished or 
redirected. 

All of these tests are part of the 
great enterprise of peace and recon- 
struction. All of them must be fi- 
nanced in the next few months be- 
fore us. To carry them out is ab- 
solutely necessary if we are to com- 
plete our share of the work which 
has been carried so far forward. 

Every man and every woman in the 
nation, who has shared in the bless- 
ings of peace won by the war, should 
prepare now to share in peace loan— 
the Victorious Fifth. 


, 
> 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 213. 














public” for “Empire” in the constitu- 
tion. The word occurs a dozen 
times or more, and it is certainly an 
anomaly that, while professing to 
frame a republican constitution, the 
Assembly should persist in describing 


Germany as an empire. The Inde- 
pendent Socialists, who wished the 
word changed, insisted that unless 
the government, in its provisional 


constitution, made a clean break with 
the old order of things, no one in 
Germany or without would believe 
that the revolution had accomplished 
anything. But the word “empire” re- 
mains. 


WILL THERE BE A NEW WAR? 


There are growing apprehensions 
that there may be another war, pro- 
voked by the obstinacy and duplicity 
of Germany. Marshal Foch, who is 


no mere alarmist, has warned the 
Allies of this possibility. The newly- 
elected President Ebert and Dr. 


Edouard David have made menacing 
speeches intimating that Germany 
would not comply with peace terms 
if they were made too severe. Ger- 
many is failing to make the deliveries 
of locomotives and _ agricultural 
machinery which were promised, and, 
under various pretexts, is evading 
other conditions of the armistice. 
She is taking measures to rehabilitate 
the army through a general conscrip- 
tion of men up to the age of thirty- 
five. There is fear in some well in- 
formed quarters that the demobiliza- 
tion of troops on the side of the 
Allies has gone so far that Germany 
may take advantage of it to strike a 
sudden and desperate blow. The de- 
ception of the German people has 


* been carried so far that, to a large 


extent, they do not realize or admit 
that they have been beaten. 


DISSENSIONS AMONG THE 
ALLIES. 
The attempt to frame, to the last 
detail, the conditions on which a 


League of Nations might stand, with- 
out pausing to establish, first ‘of all, 
a real peace, is working ill, as was 
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to have been expected. 
was clear, to all observers, 
new 
Peace Conference would inevitably 
play into the hands of Germany, and 

jthough there was ample evidence 
of German propaganda directed to 
that end, there has been no suppres- 
sion of divisive questions and con- 
ficting claims. The most serious dif- 
erence of opinion is that which has 
come about between the American 
and perhaps the British delegates on 
the one hand, and the French dele- 
gates on the other. This difference 
has been so serious that the Ameri- 
can delegates are reported to have 
threatened that the seat of the Con- 


Although | it 
that every 
issue between the Allies at the 


ference might be withdrawn from 
French soil to some other country 
if the French attitude were not 
changed. Such a step as that would 
signalize the failure of the Confer- 
ence and would make a League of 
Nations a dream. 
AMERICA AND FRANCE. 


The American delegates are under- 
stood to feel that the armistice com- 
mission is showing too military a 
spirit in dealing with the German 
government and it was with an ob- 
vious view to lessening the powers of 
this commission that the Conference, 
on motion of President Wilson, cre- 
ited a supreme economic commission 
to deal with economic questions and 
appointed civilian members on 
1€ armistice commission. France, 
naturally enough, wants a chance to 

habilitate her industries and to re- 
build the factories and restore the 
machinery which Germany wantonly 
estroyed without being held back 
from the outset by the competition of 
(serman industries which suffered no 
injury from the war and with which 
the American delegates are now in- 
clined to deal too leniently, under the 
conviction that the only way for 
Germany to pay adequate indemnities 
is through large industrial prosperity 
and release from a hampering block- 
ade. But the American delegates in 
particular and the members of the Con- 
ference all together, have to remem- 
ber that these are vital and critical 
questions for France, whose frontier 
is open to immediate attack when- 
ever Germany is so inchned and 
whose industries, ravaged by Ger- 
man ruthlessness, will stand no 
chance against unrestrained German 
competition. 

THE INDUSTRIAL 
DISTURBANCES. 


Those twin menaces to American 
law and order — the Bolsheviki and 
rss I. W. W. have not got very 
far this week with their war upon in- 
dustries. In Seattle, Washington, 
the courage and quick determination 
of the Mayor, aided by Federal 
troops, put a swift end to threaten- 
ing demonstrations, setting the street 
cars running again, re-opening the 
schools and repressing violence. 
Tacoma similarly quieted down, and 
an attempt to stir up the miners at 
Butte, Montana, failed. Federal offi- 
cials scooped together forty or fifty 
anarchiss organizers in the Pacific 
coast cities and sent them across the 
continent for deportation. At Law- 
rence, Mass., the I. W. W. leaders, 
who tried to take the industrial ques- 
tions out of the hands of the United 
‘extile Workers and the American 
Federation of Labor, have made small 
Progress and most of the mills are 
running, with prospects favorable for 
a fair and peaceful adjustment of 
open questions. 
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a * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 4 a 
REGISTERED, recommended, elected in a week's time. On January 26 a gradu- 
ate of the Albany State Teachers College just dismissed from 
ee service J pe-registered with us. The same day we had an application from 
Ogdensburg | for a grammar REC MMEND him alone. On Japuary 31 he 
ool principal, for which we 0 ED met the superintendent and 


olaned a contract for the position. Not much time lost and a good jit made. Because we 
knew the man’s record and the kind of place be weuld fil) best. it was an easy FLE Cl ED 
matter to recommend one candidate with every expectation that he would be ' 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC 





25 E. Jackson Boulevard 


. CHICAGO 
oo - s4th Year. Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, ete., sent free. 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents abort echools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


303-304 Kittredge Bidzg., Denver, Colorado 

Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and School Officials 
We enerate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW. 

FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., 





Atlanta, Ga. 





MEFICAN :: a anenes introduces to Colleges, 
and FORE! IGN Schools and Families, 
uperior Professors, Princ ipals, Assist ants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of inst ruction ; recommends good Schools 


to parents. Cail on or address 





- recommends teachbert and has filled bun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5.000) with excellent teachers Estab- 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
none for registration. if you need a 


Kellogg's Agency te". i 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





Cc. A SCOTT & co. Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 

§ HER TIFT AVENUE *7PctTor people. We 
a te 3th and 35th " Streets register only reliable 

New York City candidates. Services 


free to school ofticials, 


AGENCY 


Established 1855 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, 
81 Chape! St., 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prof. 





Telephone 
Beach 6606 





W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
Aibany, N. Y. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 





Long Distance Tele) bene. 
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National Week of Song 
February 16-22, 1919 





the anniversary of 


Patriotism. 












Hail Columbia 





mM a 














erect of the Victor Talking Machine Compan 





Or any one of a dozen other lists made up to suit your 


REC 
To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous eu 
trademark, ‘His Master's Voice.”’ It is on all tea Wi ic iG 6 Ole 


Washington’s Birthday as a 


particular needs. 
For further information, write to the 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 











For several years following the lead of ‘‘ Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans,’’ the schools have set apart that week i in February in which occurs 
‘National Week of Song.”’ 
Now the whole Nation has been set singing and the entire month of 
February is made the month especially of Patriotic Songs 

The ‘‘Community Singing,”’ ‘‘Victory Sings,”’ “Liberty Sings’’ of the 
neighborhood should be linked up with the Schools in this festival of 


| Arrange a big get-together Sing-feast with children, parents, Sunday 
I School, Church and everybody taking part. 


The Victor will teach the entire program 


} 
~ t o 

Hf ‘ from its incomparable records. 
| Try this list: F Or this one: 
iH America— (All with Band) Patriotic Medley March . 

17580 { Rea White und ‘Bios 35657 { Geert Beares March [ Band) 
| 45151 { Freedom For All Purever (Werrenrath) — Hymn of t the Republic (Al! with 
| Lafayette 18145< Believe Me, If All Those Endearing 
| 17568 { Soldier Boy (Song and Games, Primary) Young Charms 
} Se ee 18338 | Sse geengled Banner 
| er ar 
| an { i Mee Be Gone a we a 35291 Yat of Indevendence— (Paris ) 
ere’sa Long Trai Corma an 
| assss { Foul Rewer i Revere’s Ride ( - 18455) Last eg pig A 
I The "76 ~ 1760 pa bvey Semel (Virginia Reel, 8th 
17087 Minust (By Children in Colonial Cos- ae Colonial Costumes) 
| Cae. m Mount ee el ne ahi alge rere 

en ain ers (Ban me 
ates | Speed Plow— (Amer. Country Dance) 17890 ter gts Law, w. Sweet Chariet— 
18446 o Want to be 2 ae (Spirituals) Steal Away eee) 
175824 Battle Cry of ice he vised s 
35228 Flag Britt (Grammar Grades— Band) of a Thousand Years [{ Version) /& 
35397 {¢ Clayton’s Grand March 64306 Perfect Day (Williams) 
In Lilac Time 17668 ( Pageants of all the Allies 
17581 Star Spangled Banner—( All) 16136 (Girls in various National 
35513 Costumes) 
































Victrola xxy. $90 
2 for School ihe 


2 When the Victrola is not in use, the horn 
can be placed under the instrument safe 
and secure from danger, and the cabinet 
a. can be locked to protect it from 
; dust and promiscuous use by 
irresponsible people. 































